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Cuecx Rein.—The above cut is de- 
signed to represent a check rein, used for 
the p of stopping a horse in the act 
of running away. It will be readily seen, 
that the effect is produced by the pressure 
of the strap which connects the twou reins, 
upon the windpipe. 





Management of Horses. 


We have no domestic animal among us 
that costs us so much—that will do a great- 
er variety of work, or that is so much abused 


complicated in his structure, and liable toa 
great many diseases, and as he is capable 
of being made to exert all his powers of 
body in the efforts of speed or severe labor‘ 
nine tenths of them are cut off in the prime 
of life. And yet by care and attention, by 
kind and humane treatment in working and 
feeding, he can be made to endure a great 
many years, active and strong. Mr. Pell, 
of New York, has given some excellent 
rules for the management of horses, which 


were published in the transactions of the 
New York Agricultural Society. Among 
the ideas which he there advanced, 
he observes: feed them in winter on a va- 


riety of food, such as oats ground and whole, 
bran, strip stuff, beans, peas, turnips, car- 
rots, potatoes, and parsnips, occasionally 
steamed separately and together. Insum- 
mer, keep them always confined in airy sta- 
bles, and feed them on clover, bruised 
grains, green cornstalks, cider pomace, oil 
cake, hay, &c. Be particular an them 
three fourths of a Ib. of salt per week; oc- 
casionally two ounces of sulphur, and fre- 
Ws cee on wood ashes. 
By goo and judicous ement 
of horses, perfectly nee g when 


ty years old, during which time they have 
never been at pasture, and have worked 
daily; they have never been incapacitated 
for work by lameness, or disease of any 
kind, and have always been perfectly 
healthy. He also adds that he has another 
pair of sorrels that are eighteen years old, 
| which labor daily, and will do as much work 
as any pair of six years old. 

The above statements of Mr. Pell are 
worth listening to, and his advice should be 


‘d followed. Much loss would be prevented 
as the horse. Like his master, the horse is | 


and much suffering to a faithful and useful 
animal be warded off, while the long con- 
tinued powers for labor would amply re- 
ward the extra care and kindness thus be- 
stowed, even if the virtue of mercy to those 
brutes entrusted to our protection were not 
taken into account-—Maine Farmer. 





Choosing a Horse. 

There is much pleasure and profit in the 
service of a good horse: but very little of 
either ina bad one. There are many mean 
horses that make a good appearance when 
taken from the Saks of a jocky. In pur- 
chasing a horse then, trust not to the sel- 
ler’s words: let your own judgement, or 
that of a friend, be chiefly relied on. See 
that he has good fore feet and joints, and 
that he pant well on his legs. See that 
his fore teeth shut even; for many horses 
have the ‘under jaw the shortest: these. will 
grow poor at grass. See that his hair is 
short and fine for this denotes a good horse. 
Observe his eyes, that they are clear and 
free from blemish ;—that he is not moon 
eyed or white eyed; for such are apt to 
start in the night. A large, hazel colored 
eye is the best. 

Look at his knee; see that the hair or 
skin is not broke, for this denotes a stum- 
bler. Take care that his wind is good; for 











a trial of this let him be fed on good hay 
for twenty-four hours, take him to water 











an4 let him drink his fill, placing him with 
his head the lowest; if then he will breathe 
free there is no danger. See that his 
countenance is bright and cheerful; thi 
is an excellent mirror to discover his good 
ness in. If his nostrils fare broad, it is : 
sign that he is well winded; narrow nos 
trils the’ contrary: 

See that his spirits are good, but that h 
is gentle and easily governed; not inclined 
to start. In travelling mind that he litts 
his feet neither too high or too low; that he 
does not interfere or overreach, and that he 
carries his hind legs the widest, See that 
he is well ribbed back, and not high boned 
The size may be determined by the pur 
chaser. Age from five to ten is the bes! 
There are many tricks practised by jock 
to make horses appear young; all 1 wor 
say is, that horses’ teeth when young 
wide, white and even; the inside of t 
mouths are fleshy, and their lips hard an 
firm. On the contrary, the mouth of 2 
old horse is lean above and below; the lips 
are soft and easily turned up; their teeth 
grow longer, narrower and of a yellow color 
—Cole’s American Veterinarian. 





Blind Bridles.—* Yes, use your thinking 
powers, friends; they were given you to 
use, and not abuse. Blind bridles! truly 
named, surely. Art never invented a more 
fatal thing to the eyes of horses than when 
she devised this plan of depriving the horse 
of what nature intended he should enjoy. 
But, says one, how are blinders injurious to 
the horse? Because they gather dirt and 
heat around the eyes. Dirt irritates the 
eye, and heat produces inflamation, These 
bridles so entramme! the eyes of the horse 
that he is compelled to be constantly strain 
ing them, to see his way. The over exer- 
tion of the nerve brings on disease. Eye: 
were not made in vain. Had they becn 
needless, the Creafor would not have lo 
cated them in the head. ,They wer 
placed on the corner of the head that h« 
might have the advantage of looking in 
different directions. Men, in the abundan« 
of their wisdom, concluded the horse had 
too much sight, and they wished to curtai! 
it; hence the origin of blind bridles. 
Think of this seriously, and you will abau- 
don the use of so destructive an append- 
age. Remember, that blind bridles and 
diseased eyes are inseparably connected 
Custom hoodwinks the senses of men as 
much as blind bridles do the vision of hor- 
ses.”—[J. Mappock, Farrier.|—JB. 


Do not wait for extraordinary opportuni. 
ties for good actions, but make use of com- 








mon situations, 
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Science of Farmers. [weigh from 40 to 50 per cent. as much as 
BY LEVI BARTLETT. ithe wood did.* 

There are four other elementary bodies | carbon,with aslight admixture only of earthy 
that enter into the growth and composition|matter and saline matter which remains 
of plants, and it is from these that thée!behind when the coal or carbon is burned 
greater part or bulk of plants and animals/in the open air. When the charcoal or ear- 
are composed. These four substances are }bon is burned in the open air, it combines 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen and carbon.—}with the oxygen of the air to keep up the 
The three first of these are kuown to.usjcombustion, and the whole of the coal en- 
only in x gaseous form. Carbon is pure |ters into a chetnical union with the oxygen, 
charcoal, and when burned, it combines with |and forms carbonic acid, or in other words 
the oxygen of the air in certain and exact/carbonic acid consists of oxygen, with « 
proportions forming carbonic acid. These | definite or fixed quantity of charcoal or car- 
four are termed by chemists oryanic bodies, |bon dissolved in it. “This gas is composed 
and they are susceptible among themselves |of two proportions of oxygen and one of 
(and with the inorganic constituents of|carbon. In this state it is taken in by the 
plants,) of forming an infinity of chemical | leaves of plants. The leaves of plants are 
combinations. and yielding an endless yari-|their lungs, and they possess the power of 
ety of products. | absorbing from the air, carbonic acid, and in 

The atmosphere we breathe, and in which | day light it is decomposed, but much more 
plants grow and live, is composed prinei-|rapidly in clear sun hight. When thus de- 
pally of a mixture of oxygen and nitrogen |comdosed in the leaf, the oxygenis set free, 
gases, in the proportion, very nearly, of 21) and is again restored to the atmosphere, the 
of the former to 79 of the latter. It also|carbon is retained and mingled with the 
contains as a constituent necessary to the |frve sap of the plant, and in obedience to 
very existence of vegetable life, a small per | those mystertous laws ef chemical combi- 
average of|/nation, is made to form a moiety of the 
endless variety of wood, fruits, seeds, &e., 
&e., which are the results of vegetable life. 

It may seem a mystery, how the leaf of 














oe 


centage of carbonic acid, on at 
about one twenty-five hundredth part, and 
however incredible it may seem to those un- | 
acquainted with agricultural chemistry, yet | ' 
it is a fact, that from this source is derived|a plant can take from the air the carbonic 
about one-half of the solid substance of all | acid, when in such apparent small quantity, 
plants that grow upon the face of the whole land separate the carbon from its oxygen. 


elobe 
£10 ec. 


ble that this apparently small amount of| possessing this power of absorption and de- 
carbonic acid diffused through the atmos-|composition; it is the way the growth of a 
phere could supply to growing plants the | plant has been provided for; the Creator 
carbon found in their solid parts, as it} has so willed it. 
amounts to from 40 to 50 per cent. of all} Plants take from the atmosphere by their 
trees, plunts and vegetables, in fact all the | leaves, carbonic acid, a deleterious gas, and 
parts of plants which are cultivated for food | decompose it and restore to it the oxygen; 
of man or animals, and unquestionably most | that is taken into the lungs of animals, com- 
of this carbon is derived directly from the lbines with the carbon of the food, and by 
air, by the agency of the leaves of plants, |the process of respiration is given off tothe 
although there can be nodoubt but a smali/atmosphere in the form of carbonic acid, 
portion of it is taken up by the roots mixed | the food of plants. 
with water, and some of the inorganic mat-| _ It is sometimes said, that politicians and 
ters that are in solution, such as potash,|gamblers play into each other’s hands for 
lime, &e. their own private good. Animals and plants 
When we reflect that the atmosphere not| perform a more honorable operation; they 
only entirely surrounds the earth, but ex-| play into each other’s mouths for the gene- 
tends in every direction about 45 miles, | ral good. 
“and if the whole acid were collected in a 
stratum or bed occupying the lower pait of 
the atmosphere, such a stratum would have 
the thickness of about thirteen feet,” and 
this would be spread over the entire waters 


oe 
> 


* The moisture, or water in wood, or other veg- 
etable productions, is not the solid part; potatoes 





water. 


The charcoal. consists of 


| We grant itis a mystery; bat then we know | 
At the first view it would seem impossi-| for a certainty the fact of the leavesof plants | 
; | 


when sliced and dried, lose 70 to 80 per cent. of 
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the cough holds on after the original dis. 
ease seems to have gone. For a dry, 
husky cough, not attended with the heaves, 
green or laxative food, such as roots, or 
mashes of scalded bran, in which is put the 
pulverised root of elecampane and lovage, 
has been found beneficial. If there should 
be found indications of heaves, put a spoon- 
ful of ginger, once per day, in his proven- 
der, and allow him to drink freely of lime 
water. Horses that are kept on musty hay 
will very soon begin to cough. The best 
remedy for musty hay cough is, to change 
the diet to good sweet clover.— Maine Far 
mer. 

Another Remedy—Human urine put in- 
to a bucket of water, and given to the © 
horse, or sprinkled on his fodder. This 
remedy has been much used by some, and 
with excellens success. 

Another.—The boughs of the cedar have 
been used as a remedy, with complete suc- 
They should be cut fine, and mixed 
with the grain given to the horse. 
Another,—Arse-smait, as dry fodder, has 
often been given to horses for cough, with 
wood success. A dose of this fodder ocea- 
sionally, in the winter, is good for the health 
of the horse; and it should be saved for 
that purpose. 

Another.—We once cured a horse of an 
obstinate cough, on which a number of 
medicines were tried without effect, by 
feeding him exclusively on sheep’s orts. 
They have peculiar medicinal properties, 
which they imbibe from the dung and 
urine. 

Another.—Boil a small quantity of flax 
seed; mix it in a mash of scalded bran, ad- 
ding a few ounces of coarse sugar, or some 
molasses or honey. 


CeCSs. 











Marks of a Good Working Ox.—Mr. 
Asa G. Sheldon, of Wilmington, who has 
ereat experience in cattle, particularly in 
working oxen, and is regarded as the best 
authority, gives the following: 
“Long head, broad and oval between 
the eyes; the eye full, keen and pleasant. 
Such marks denote ability to receive in- 
struction and a readiness to obey. The 
short faced ox starts quick at the whip, and 
soon forgets it. The black-eyed ox is in- 
clined to run away. An ox with very large 
horns near the head is apt to be lazy, and 
he cannot endure heat well. 

“Forward legs straight; toes straight 
forward; hoof broad, not piked; the dis- 
tance short between the ankle and knee.— 





of the oceans, seas, lakes, rivers, the deserts 
of sand, the frozen regions of the poles, and 
in fact over every part and place of the 


Cough in Horses.—In all diserders ac- 
companied by a cough, the true cause 
should be ascertained. Sometimes the 


These properties enable an ox to travel on 
pavements and hard ground. If the ox 
toes out, the strain comes on the inside 


cough is only a consequence ot a chronic 
or seated disease, as is the case in heaves, 
&e. At other times it is symptomic of re- 
cent inflamation in the throat or lungs— 
Sometimes it is brought on by horse-ail, 
which is an inflamation of the mucous mem- 
branes of the head and glands about ‘the 
throat. We have found salt, given freely, 
together with an occasional dose of saltpe- 
tre, to be an excellent remedy ‘in cases 
where a horse has had the horse-ail, and 


globe, and by the wisdom of the Great 
Contriver, this gas is in innumerable ways, 
returned to the air as fast as abstracted’ by 
growing plants—here, then, our wonder 
ceases. 

We know, if we take a given quantity, by 
weight, of well-seasoned wood, and distil it 
in Pelose vessel, or burn it in heaps covered 
over so as to exclude the free access of air, 
wood charcoal is left behind, ~ When this 


process is we Il performed the*charcoal will | 











1 ——— 
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claw, and when travelling on a hard road, 
he will be lame at the joint between the 
hoof and the hair. When the toes turn 
out the knees berid in. © Am ox with erook- 
ed knees is apt to become lame by holding 
heavy loads down hill. _ 

«Breast fall; straight on the back ; round 
ribs, projecting out as wide a8 the hip bones 
These are indi¢ations of’ strerigth and 2 
good constitution.” m0 A 
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The Short Horns, or Durhams 


ie ses ; —% . 
Are decidedly the most showy among) more agile form of the Levon, which con-| CHUVEL, 
the cattle species. They are of all colors | 


between a full, deep red, and a pure 
creamy white; but generally have both in- 
termixed in larger or smaller 
intimately blended in a beautiful roan— 
Black, brown, or brindled, are colors not 
recognised among pure-bred Short Horns. 
Their form is well spread, symmetrical, and 
imposing, and capable of sustaining a large 
weight of valuable carcass. ‘The horn was 
originally branching and turned upward, 
but now frequently has a downward tend- 
ency, with the tips pointing towards each 
other. They are light, and comparatively 
short; clear, highly polished, and waxy.— 
The head is finely formed, with a longer 
face, but not so fine a muzzle as the Devon. 
The neck is delicately formed without dew- 
lap, the brisket projecting; and the great 
depth and width of tie chest giving short, 
well-spread fore legs, ‘The crops are good ; 


back and loin broad and flat; ribs project-_ 
ing: deep flank and twist; tail well set up, | 


strong at the roots and tapering. They 
have a thick covering of soft hair, and are 
mellow to the touch, technically termed, 
handling weil. 
rapidly for the quantity of food consumed, 
yielding largely of good beef with little of- 
fal. Asa breed, they are excellent miik- 
ers; though some families of the Short 
Horns surpass others in this quality. They 
are inferior to the Devons, in their value 


as working oxen, and in the richness of 


their milk. 


The Short Horns are assigned a high an- | 


_quity, by the oldest breeders in the coun- 
ties of Durham and Yorkshire, England, 
the place of their origin, and for a long 


me, of their almost exclusive breeding.— | 


rom the marked and decided improve- 
ment which they stamp upon other ani- 
mals, they are evidently an ancient breed, 
though much the juniors of the Devon and 
Hereford. ‘Their highly artificial style, 
form, and character, are unquestionably the 
work of deeply studied and ong continued 
art; and to the same degree that they have 
been moulded in unresisting compliance 
with the dictation of their intelligent breed- 


a ‘ 
itches, or | 


They mature early and | 


; 
' 


| 


a4 
| 
} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
-ers, have they departed from that light and, 
clusively and beyond the possibility of con-| 
tradiction, marks the more primitive race. 
fgricuture the leading Late rest.—It is! 
supposed that three-fourths of the pop la- 
tion of the Country are employed in aur: | 
ealture; the other quarter being divided} 

W 


among all other employments and profes-; 
Besides, the mechanic, the manu-| 


facturer, the merchant and the professional | 


| 


sions. 


‘man are all mainly dependent upon the}! 


farmers for patronage and support. When) 
the farmers as a class are prosperous, all the | 
others participate in their prosperity. From} 
this it follows, that whatever benefits the} 
agricultural class, directly benefits three-| 
fourths of the people, and indirectly bene fits, 
the other fourth. 
| Surely, then, the farmers have a right to| 
| demand of government the means to sustain | 
their agricultural societies, and to collect} 
and disseminate important information rela-| 
tive to their calling. 
science and edueation be brought to the aid 
of agriculture. Let our resources be de- 
veloped, and the skill avd industry of the 
husbandman be directed into their proper| 
i channels, and results would soon be attained | 
‘in which not only the farmer would rejoice, 
| but the whole community with him.— Maine 
| Farmer. 


| Age of Sheep Deteriorates their Wool. 
_—It has been observed, by the most ex- 
| perienced wool growers, that the clder the 
sheep the less fine the wool. The wool is 
| said to be of the best quality when the 
| sheep is from two to five years of age— 
after that it deteriorates. 

| Mr. Blanchard, of New York, states that 
he has known flocks that yielded wool that 
sorted number one when young, when older 
drop down to number two or three. 

Those who wish to grow the first grade 
of wool, should keep young sheep. Some 
go so far as not to use a buck after he is 
four years old. 

A bright plowshare is the cheapest com- 
modity ever used by a farmer.— Codbett. 








Let the light of: 4! 
|1s essential to the growth and fattening of 


Keep your Stables Clean.-—As our stock 
all stand on plank floors, early in the morn- 
ing we first take up that prrt ef the hi 
which is not much soiled, with a fork, and 
the stalls, to 


t 
We then clean out 
nt 


fitter 


place it in the back 
dry during the day. 


the manure, and put it on the dung heap. 
If litter be plenty, and it is an object to 
make as much manure as possible, then we 


should let all the litter go with the manure, 


and add plenty of fresh every mght for the 
And while on 


" - ‘ &. 
Stock to tie om this subject, 


we wish to observe, that if the liter be 


| straw or coarse h ly, ito rwht to pass thio’ 


a straw cutter befor 
it much easier to fork the manure 


This makes 


in the 


‘using It. 


{heap, as it is not then bound together with 
} a4 


long straws. After removing the manure, 
we give the stables a slight sprinkling of 
plaster of Paris, or charcoal dust. Either 
r 4] Letensne shecsh all. unnl a 
of these substances absorb ail unpleasant 
1 


sweetens the atmosphere, and in 
La.course of .the acason. adda considursbiv 
the course of the scason, adds considerabdbdy 
to the manure heap. 

Many farmers let their stock statid on 


if the soil be dry, there is no 


value of th 


the ground. 


. ° 1° ie } j “yt 
objection to this. If not cleaned out t 
a . enure should b d ' 
spring, the manure should be spread even! 
over the surface of the stable, e ry morn 


ing, a dusting of plaster or charcoal dust 


then put upon it, and fresh litter added | 
fore night. Each animal will thus make 
arge quantity of valuable manure duri: 
the season. 
this system, and that Is, the salts are not 
exposed to be washed out ef the manur 
by rain, nor volatilized by the sun, as wh 
exposed to the open air in the barnya 
and other places—Amer. Ajrteultural 


= , ' 
Une great advantige follows 


~ 


Keep your Stelles Warm—lIn a bri 
article, p. 20, of this nuniber, we speak of 
the necessity of proper ventilation of stables. 
This can be easily done, and yet keep them 
sufficiently warm for the stock. Due warmth 


all animals, and the production ef wool in 
sheep. No farmer can expect much of 
either during the winter months, if he let 
is stock be Out and exp ised to the weather, 
or if his stables are not properly boarded 
up, the windows set in, and the doors hung. 
Next to plenty of good food, water, and air, 
is good shelter.—Zé. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
kecccipts, 

Cure for Warts on any part of the body. 
—Make a strong solution of corrosive sub- 
limate, wet the wart three or four times a 
day, never fails of curing. 

To prevent Disease 

Keep the stomach well cleansed; be re- 
gular in your dict; cleanse the skin often 
with clean cold water, or with the addition 
of a little white Ive and salt, or with soap 
suds; rub thesurface after washing, with a 
coarse cloth until warm. If vou cannot 
use cold water, use warm; keep your head 
cool and your feet warm and dry, and you 
will have but little disease, and no doctor’s 
bills te pay. W. W. W. 
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Origin of the Soil. 

We have received, in pamphlet form, the 
Address of Prof. Norros, of Yale Ccllege, 
delivered on the occasion of the great fair 
at Buffalo, in September last. It affords a 
rich repast. 

The farmer of the present day, who de- 
sires to improve, and to thoroughly under- 
stand his profession, has a wide range open 
before him. All of the natural sciences 
offer advantageous fields for exploration. In 
the air, the earth, the water, in the vegeta- 
ble and animal worlds, the mind once 
aroused, finds sufficient space for its utmost 
eneroies. 

Each one of the subjects that I have in- 
dicated, aflords ample scope for a host of 
observers during a long series of years; 
even with the great progress already made 
in research, each possesses within itself a 
multitude of unresolved problems waiting 
for solution, and harmonious laws which we 
only need to understand, to be impressed 
with a still greater admiration than that we 
now feel when we are only able to sce their 
incomprehensible workings. 

These assertions it is my purpose to illus- 
trate to-day, by some observations wpon one 
of the above topics. 

I have selected the soil—not that it af- 
fordsa broader field than some of the others, 
but it seems naturally to come first when 
we speak of improvement, and because it is 
the foundation from which all progress must 
be made. I shall confine myself to one part 
of this great subject—the structure, the 
physical properties, and the chemical com- 
position of the soil. This may seem to some 
a narrow limit, but there will be no difficulty 
in proving it far too broad for the limits of 
a single address. 

The soils which now exist upon the face 
of our earth, have been produced by a va- 
riety of agencies; the chief of these have 
been. the gradual decomposition and crumb- 
ling down of the rocks themselves, and de- 
position by water. We know that the ex- 
ternal outline of the earth has undergone 
most extensive changes. In some places it 
has sunk, in others risen. Sometimes it is 
evident from the present conformation of 
surface, that violent currents of water have 
swept across strata of rocks, wearing away 
the uppermost, and transporting their ruins 
to fill up depressions elsewhere. We often 
find strata upheaved and dislocated by ac- 
tion from below, and in many cases see the 
inferior rock presenting itself on the surface, 
having burst upwards in a state of fusion, 
in despite of every obstacle. Scarcely : 
region can be found which does not present 
striking evidence of the throes, convulsions, 
and changes, which took place before man 
became an inhabitant of this planet. It is 
for geologists to decide, if they can, how long 
a time was occupied in these changes; suf- 
fice it for our present purpose that they 
have taken place, and that they seem to 
have been especially ordered for our bene- 
fit. Had the stratum last deposited or 
formed, continued unbroken and unchanged 


The following is an extract: 
S 


iharmed. 





| around the whole earth, we should have 
none of the beautiful variety of scenery 
which now grects our eyes on every side; 
‘no alternation of hill and dale, mountain 
|plain and valley, with the attendant varia- 
tions of climate and production, which now 
so often remind us of perfection itself. 

The soil would have been identical in 
composition over vast districts, if not over 
the whole earth, being all formed from at 
least allied species of rocks. Now as few 
rocks contain all the material for a good soil, 
this soil would doubtless have been imper- 
fectly fitted to sustain most of the plants 
necessary for our existence and comfort. 
When exhausted too, we should have ha 
no stores of mineral substances in forms 
convenient for supplying the deficiency. 

The convulsions of nature, however, have 
been directed for our good, and they seem 
to have continued in a very long series be- 
fore this earth was deemed fit for the abode 
of man. 

Geological researches have shown us the 
existence of races of animals, that lived and 
died and succeeded each other in countless 
myriads, through long and indefinite periods 
of time. We find them all changed to stone, 
entombed in rocky sepulchres. Sometimes 
the appearance of the rock denotes that it 
was deposited from a calm and quiet sea, 
where the animals died naturally, and in 
consequence seldom remain whole or un- 
In other cases life and its fune- 
tions seem to have been suspended by some 
sudden change, so that we find large fish 
with smaller ones in their mouth but half 
swallowed, and otl.crs with their thorny fins 
yet erect in the attitude of fear or rage with 
which they received their death shock, 
when that sudden mysterious destruction 
vame upon them. In some of these peri- 
ods also, upon that part of the land eleva- 
ted above the water, there flourished a 
vegetation of exceeding luxuriance. 

Internal fires have borne a decided part 
in all these changes, if they have not been 
the chief agents. It is well known that 
even now, as we go towards the centre of 
the earth, for each foot in depth the heat 
increases, indicating interior combustion still 
active. In the earlier history of our globe 
these fires must have burst forth many 
times. The masses of melted matter may 
be plainly seen, penetrating the stratified 
rocks, filling cracks in their substance, flow- 
ing over their surfaces, or upheaving and 
contorting them. 

But while some rocks were thrust up- 
ward, others sank into corresponding de- 
pressions; and vast currents of water pro- 
duced by these convulsions, seas and lakes 
turned out of their beds, seem to have 
swept over the world; completing the scene 
of confusion by tearing away and grinding 
down strata, bearing the materials to other 
regions, there to form beds of sand, clay or 
gravel, according to the nature of the orig- 
inal rock. The vegetation at such periods, 
seems to have been carried into hollows and 
buried deep by succeeding or continuing 
shocks, to form under enormous pressure 
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and a high temperature, beds of coal for the 
advantage of beings yet to be created. 

Thus all these tremendous revulsions and 
changes of surface, seem to have been made 
with the great end of preparing the earth 
for the habitation of man, making its re- 
sources more available to him. 

In such a view the globe appears to have 
been a vast manufactory for our benefit. 
Its beds of limestone. of marl, of gypsum, 
are dispersed in every direction, that they 
may be accessible to all; the various com- 
position of its rocks, produces soils capable 
of growing every necessary plant; its ores 
are abundant in proportion as they are the 
more indispensable for the formation of 
necessary implements; while on the walls of 
our coal mines, we may still trace the forms 
of a gigantic vegetation which flourished 
long ages ago, and was then stored for our 
use. 

It is not to be supposed that the present 
surface assumed its present shape, in every 
place at the same time. Some regions, 
without doubt became tranquil long before 
others, but all must at first have presented 
a strange naked aspect. ‘lhere was of 
course no soil, except in the track of some 
former current where matter in suspension 
had been deposited. This appearance of 
absolute ruggedness and sterility, could not 
have continued long unaltered. Atmos- 
pheric influences, heat and cold, moisture 
and dryness, worked surely then as now, and 
after a time the most enduring rocks began 
tocrumble. As the decomposing fragments 
became minute, little patches of soil were 
formed here and there. If it were on the 
side of a hill the fine particles had a tenden- 
cy todescend into the hollows, being washed 
down by the rain. In ordinary cireumstan- 
ces therefore, soil must have first appeared 
in the valleys. and in every little hollow of 
the hill sides. The durability of each par- 
ticular species of rock, had of course much 
influence upon the readiness with which 
the soil formed. Thus most of the slates, 
many limestones and sand stones, soften and 
decay readily when exposed to the air; on 
these were to be seen soils at a compara- 
tively early period, and such soils soon be- 
came deep. But the granites, and some of 
the harder limestones, remain almost un- 
changed for a long period of years, and we 
see. even at this day that the soils upon 
those formations are thin, while at frequent 
intervals project masses of the naked rock, 
yet defying the influence of time. 
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Common Errors in School Archi- 
tecture. 

Under this head it will be sufficient to 
enumerate the principal features of school 
houses as they are. 

They are almost universally badly lo- 
cated, exposed to the noise, dust and dan- 
ger of the highway, unattractive, if not 
positively repulsive, in their external and 
internal appearance, and built at the least 
possible expense of material and labor. 

They are too small. There is no sepa- 
rate entry for boys and girls appropriately 
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fitted up; no sufficient space for the con- 
venient seating and necessary movements 
of the scholars; no platform, desk, nor re- 
citation room for the teacher. 

They are badly lighted. The windows 
are inserted on three or four sides of the 
room, without blinds or curtains to prevent 
the inconvenience and danger from cross 
lights, and the excess of light falling direct- 
ly on the eyes or reflected from the book, 
and the distracting influence of passing ob- 
jects and events out of doors. 

They are not properly ventilated. The 

urity of the atmosphere is not preserved 
G providing for the escape of such portions 
of the air as have become offensive and 

isonous by the process of breathing, and 
by the matter which is constantly escaping 
from the lungs in vapor, and from the sur- 
face of the body in insensible perspiration. 

They are imperfectly warmed. The 
rush of cold air through cracks and defects 
in the doors, windows, floor, and plastering 
is not guarded against. The air which is 
heated is already impure from having been 
breathed, and’more so by noxious gasses 
arising from the burning of floating parti- 
cles of vegetable and animal matter com- 
ing in contact with the hot iron. The heat 
is not equally diffused, so that one portion 
of the school room is frequently overheated 
while another portion, especially the floor, 
is too cold. 

They are not furnished with seats and 
desks, properly made and adjusted to each 
other, and arranged in such a manner as 
to promote the comfort and convenience of 
the scholars, and the easy supervision on 
the part of the teacher. The seats are too 
high and too long, with no suitable support 
for the back, and especially for the younger 
children. The desks are too high for the 
seats, and are either attached to the wall 
on thre2 sides of the room, so that the 
faces of the scholars are turned from the 
teacher, and a portion of them at least are 
tempted constantly to look out at the win- 
dows—or the seats are attached to the wall 
on opposite sides, and the scholars sit fac- 
ing each other. The aisles are not so ar- 
ranged that each scholar can go to and 
from his seat, change his position, have ac- 
cess to his books, attend to his own busi- 
ness, be seen and approached by the teach- 
er, without incommoding any other. 

They are not provided with blackboards, 
maps, clock, thermometer, and other appar- 
atus, and fixtures, which are indespensible, 
to a well-regulated and well-instructed 
school. 

They are deficient in all of those in and 
out-door arrangements which help to pro- 
mote habits of order and neatness, and cul- 
tivate delicacy of manners and refinement 
of feeling. There are no verdure, trees, 
shrubbery, nor flowers for the eye; no scra- 
pers and mats for the feet; no hooks and 
shelves for cloaks and hats; no well, no 
sink, basin nor towels to secure cleanliness; 
and no places of retirement for children of 

sex, when performing the most pri- 
Vate offices of nature.— Amer. Agriculturist. 





The Life, Privileges and Preju- 
dices of the Farmer. 
BY THOMAS BARLOW. 

There is scarcely a branch of education 
that would not be useful to the farmer, 
either as a source of pleasure or profit. A 
knowledge of chemistry is all important as 
people begin to concede. Botany would 
be useful and pleasing. For a farmer to 
be capable of analyzing the flowers of his 
field as he sees them around him in his la- 
bors and travels over his farm the season 
through, in all their beauty and_ variety, 
would add interest and enjoyment to his 
life. 

Then he would sce the richness, use and 
beauty of those splendid ornaments of his 
hills and meadows, over which he now 
walks with indifference, or beholds them 
only as noxious weeds, offensive to his eye. 
With a knowledge of mineralogy, he would 
take pleasure in examining every thing 
forming his hills, rocks and soils, and in his 
soil. So with geology, and every branch of 
natural history. With a knowledge of en- 
tomology, every worm or insect now loath- 
some to hissight, would be interesting, even 
though it be injurious and predatory in its 
habits. The transformations from the larva 
to the perfect insect, which he would con- 
stantly behold in infinite variety, would 
teach him the great wisdom which pervades 
the living world as established by the 
Great Author of all things. Ornithology 
would awaken him to the habits, language 
and songs of the birds which render his 
arbor, orchard and woodlands vocal with 
music, which otherwise he will See or listen 
to with indifference, and scarcely know or 
care when they come to cheer the land, or 
when they go to visit, cheerand enliven 
other climes. 

Without a mind to see and appreciate all 
these things, cur Jends might as well be 
under a monotony of eternal barreness, so 
far as ornament and taste are concerned. 
Variety is the great source of pleasure of 
this world. And in order that we might 
enjoy the world in which we are placed, 
boundless variety prevails, and the farmer 
has the best possible opportunity of realiz- 
ing the enjoyment of it, if he would awaken 
his senses to what is around him. 

“This is all true,” says the farmer, “but 
we have no time to study all these things, 
or if we understood them, we have no time 
to give to them.” gfhis is a great mis- 
take. If one-half th®time which is spent 
idly, should be given to study, a knowledge 
of all these branches would soon and easily 
be attained. 

The habits of the farmer cause him to 
move in one continuous round of toil, to the 
almost entire neglect of reading and study, 
so much so that is it believed by many, that 
his life is one of drudgery and slavery. 
This continuous toil, as I said, causes the 
neglect of books, and the neglect of books, 
and study superiuduces greater disadvan- 
tages in labor. Ifthe laboring man per- 
formed his tasks with the advantages of an 


| 
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enlightened mind, he would save 
both of his time and strength. 

Why should the life of the farmer be one 
of pe rpetual hard labor? There is no 
necessity for it. That he must be industrt- 
ous, I will concede, and so should all men 
be, but he should not be a slave to the 
denial of all privileges of an intellectual na- 
ture. He can graduate his hands so as to 
take more or less time to himself weekly, 
for reading and study, and thereby culti- 
vate a taste for books, the arts and sciences, 
and break the monotony of heavy toil, by a 
change that will greatly sweeten life, by 





much, 


J adding to his knowledge and enriching his 
A brief time daily at morning, noon , 


mind. 
or evening, devoted to books, will soon ren- 
der a man familiar with almost any branch 
of education. It is truly surprising to see 
how many branches a man can learn, if he 
will give attention to it. Ifone fourth part 
ot the time which our farmers and mechan- 
ics spend idly should be devoted to study, 
the improvement consequent upon it would 
surprise those who would pursue the course 
for a short time. 

Our country, our government, our insti- 
tutions, are all caleulated for the rccogni- 
tion of our laboring classes as the privileged 
ones of the people. They are the souree of 
our wealth and streneth. Let them be- 
come educated, and our country may then 
be envied above all others on earth. We 
may then be truly called a great, a power- 
ful, and enlightened nation. But whilst the 
thousands and tens of thousands tillers of 
our soil remain ignorant or stand indifferent 
to intellectual and literary improvement, 
and numbers will set perching upon the 
reputation of their calling, and the agricul- 
ture of our country will be kept far in the 
background of the standing and prosperity 
it should realize in the industrial pursuits 
of nations. An observer of the changes 
that come over the moral, social and liter 
ary conditions of a people, when he casts 
an eye over the world at this time, beholds 
the yeomanry of this country far in ad- 
vance of that of any other country in intel- 
ligence and moral standing; and not only 
this, but he can also see a great change in 
gradual progress of advancement in a so- 
cial and literary point of view. We must 
not expect too rapid a progress. We are 
a great people, and the popular mind is 
like a mighty sea, which is not to be moved 
too hastily, but may by gentle, steady in- 
fluences be turned into a current to run as 
wisdom and prudence shall dictate, and 
honor and prosperity shalt require. We 
have cause to feel a pride in our country 
and her institutions, which no other coun- 
try can feel; and this because our country 
is free, and its safety, wealth and prosperi- 
ty are in the hands of the common and la- 
boring classes of the people, rather than in 
those of an aristocratical few.—Lsto per- 
petua. 


Says an author, “The surest evidence of 
superior talent is, that it forces itself into 
notice in spite of adverse circumstances.” 
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HOR TICUL TURAL. ‘by standing upon the bed and opening a Michizan, we think itis rather in a confused 





J.C, HO. VES, £ ATOR ‘OF THIS DEPARTMENT. | trench, say a spade ‘and ahalf d ep, and wide which might, with some observation 


ne t . < e > > 
"Te the Reade ve of the Parsee. hey foot wide, across the head of the bed. 


Having con 
Horticultural De partn 
Farmer, I shail endeavor to make the space bots nly; then take the 
allotted to me, as interesting, and useful tol! you stand, and throw it upon the manure. 
its patrons, as the time, which I may be | By this process the first trench is filled, 

land a new one opened, 


able to snatch from other arduous avoca-| and the bed is 
Thinking as we do, th: at | raised six or eight inches. Having trenched 


ithe whole bed in this manner, 
coat of well rottegs] manure upon it and dig 


earth upon which 


tions, will permit. 
every farmer should become interested in} 
Horticulture, we shall strive to make every |‘ 


reader of this paper a Horticulturist. By it in, incorporating it well with the soil; 
not a theorist merely; but| this done, level the bed and rake it smooth. 


and vegeta-| Now strain a line along the bed six inches 
from the edge, and open a trench about six 
inches deep. Place the plants along the 
‘back of the trench, twelve inc 
apart in the row, and the crowns three or 
Finish the 


spread a 


this, we mean, 
a cultivator of fruits, 
bles. 


We think there is not a farmer in this| 


flowe rs, 


ten or hes 


state, who has not yet planted his orchard, | 


but wishes, as he sits by his fire, these long | 
- 4 he Ss 
he Michigan Far- [your inches below the surface. 


winter evenings, reading t 
ifirst row before commencing the second 


mer, or some other farmer’s journal, that he} 
had a good orchard on his premises, so that} 
he ee now be, 
profits derived from 
time tickling his own palate with the fruits 


| Let the rows be eighteen to twenty inches 
apart. 

Asparagus should not be cut in less than 
three years from the time of transplanting, 
butin four years it wilt bear extensive cut- 
ting. After planting the first row, it is well 
to place a board on the bed to walk upon, 
in order not to tread the earth while plant- 


not only counting the 
but at the 


i 
j 


same j 


of his labors. 
With regard to flowers, we love them; 
we love to see 


we Jove to cultivate them: 


others cultivate them, not only for the]' 
pleasure to be derived from beholding their | '"S the succeeding rows. 
variegated tints. The moral influence Pomological Reform 








which this employment has upon the mind! Jp my last communication upon this sub 

of the cultivator, is almost always man- ject, I spoke of the efforts which Horticul- 
ifest in his intercourse with his fellow men. c ural Societies. and the North American 
For these reasons among others, we will) | Pomological Pa TS are now making 
endeavor to assist those, whose taste leads! ito reduce our catalogue of fruits; and to fix 
them to the cultivation of flowers, ornamen- upon a uniform pomological nomenelature 
ta] trees and shrubbery; also to create i America. 
taste where none now exists. The kitch- 


en garden will also receive much of our 


throughout North 

A committee will soon be appointed in 
each state, and in East and West Canada, 
whose duty it shall be, to observe particu- 
larly the different varieties of fruits grown 


in their respective states, how cultivated, 


attention in due time. 
J. C. Hormes. 

Detroit, January 5th, 1849. 
Asparagus. at with what success, &e. 
ANSWER TO OUR CORRESPONDENT J. 8. 

Asparagus seed may be planted in drills 
in the fall as soon as ripe, or early in the 
spring. Ifthe ground is rich, light, well 
cultivated, and kept free from weeds, the 
plants will be large enough to transplant, 
when they are one year old. 

Having the plants one or two years old, 
select a spot where the soil is dry, light, 
rich, and well exposed to the sun. Lay 
out the bed the size you wish; spread 
upon it a quantity of well rotted manure, 
sufficient to cover it to the depth of three 
Trench this in, at least 
This is done 


state, and report to the convention at its 
next session, which -_ held in 1849, in 
the town or city, in ich the New York 
State Agricultural Fair may be held; to 
convene its sessions the first day succeeding 
the closing of the Fair. 

In this way we may gather up a vast 
amount of knowledge, concerning the fruits 
of our country, diseases incident to them 
and in what locations, and in what soils the 
different varieties of fruits succeed best, &c., 
which cannot well be obtained in any other 


Way. 


or four inches. 
trelve or fifteen inches deep. 





ted to take charge of the| Throw the dung which is immediately un- jin a measure corrected. 
nent of the Michtg an | de r your fect, into the trench, spreading it| hear persons say, “what care we for the 


Also to endeavor beans as choice fruit as I desire 


to correct the fruit nomenclature of each | 





With regard to the fruit nomenclature of! recommended, 


| 
jand labor on the part ef fruit growers, be 


We sometimes 


name of a fruit, if we know it to be good, 
that is all we care about it.” 

{ would answer: for the same reasons 
you wish to know the name of a person, 
particularly if you know him to be good, 
and you are transacting business of impor- 
tance with him. There may be two men 
who are brothers, the one a very good man, 
while the other is a very bad man. You 
by confounding names, accidentally 
make the acquaintance of the bad man, and 
afier a while, find you have caught a tartar ; 
while, if you had paid a little more atten- 
tion to names, you would have made your 
acquaintance with the right person, and 
have been benefitted thereby. 


may, 


By confounding names of fruits, people 
sometimes get the very article, which of all 
others, they do not want. 

I have noticed many instances of loss of 

time, labor, and money, arising from a want 
correct names. 
I have before me a letter, from which, it 
being to the point, I will make a short ex- 
tract. Although this was intended as a 
private letter, I think my venerable corres- 
pondent will pardon me, for making a por- 
tion of it public. He says, “I began to 
cultivate fruit as early as any one in this 
vicinity, more than twenty years ago, and 
in my missionary perambulations, I obtained 
the scions of such fruit, as the good people 
saw fit to recommend, and in some cases [ 
suppose they recommended it as the best, 
because they had none better. Some that 
[ have grafted, I have found not to be the 
and I have grafted. the second and 
time, net I could 
Here 
is a loss of time, and labor, and seduchited!y 
some little uneasiness was experienced in 
the mind of our friend, upon finding, after 
waiting three or four years for these trees 
to bear, that the fruit which he supposed to 
be of first rate quality, was not worth cul- 
tivating. Had a correct nomenclature at 
that time prevailed, our friend might have 
had a good orchard at an early day, without 
experiencing so much anxiety and disap- 
pointment. 

A short time since, a gentleman told me 
he had not the apple known as the Detroit, 
in his collection, but having heard it highly 
he wished to procure a tree 


a 
oI 


best, 
? 


some even the third 
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of it’ I asked him, if he had the Black | The wood in snob | cases, s, should be ‘caveven’| sige of the stock.) keep t 


Apple; “Oh, yes,” he says, “I have several 


irees of it.” I told him, the only difference 


between them was, that in this vicinity the | 


same apple was known as the Black, which 


in other states was known as the Detroit. | 


We might cite many instances, where 


confusion has occurred by not giving sufli-| 
cient attention to collecting scions, but as| 


short articles are more extensively read than 


long ones, I will close by saying, now is the | 


time for cutting scions for winter or spring 
use. When cutting scions, be careful to cut 


good varicties, and label one kind before you 


cut the second, for it is an easy matter to 

take a bundle of scions in each hand, and| 

forgetting which is which, mark them wrong. 
Detroit, January 6th, 1849 


County Agticudéural pa Horiie 
cultural Socicties, 


We are happy to see our friends making | 


a move towards organizing County Apri- | 
cultural and Horticultural Societies; let us, 
haye a sprinkling of them throughout the 
state. The sooner this is done, the sooner 
we shall have the pleasure of announcing a. 
movement towards the organization of a, 


Michigan State Agricultural Society. Will 
not friend G...... , of Raisin, set the ball in | 


motion in his neighborhood ? 


is just the person to undertake it. Get half, 
a dozen of your neighbors together some | 


evening, adopt a constitution and bye-laws, 
adjourn for one week, in the mean time, gei 
as many signatures as possible to your con- 
stitution. 
have a goodly number present, when you 
may elect your officers, and go ahead. 


Root Grafting, Slow and Fast 
Growers, &c. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

Mr. Eprron:—You notice that “ you 
learned a fact of Mr. Cook of Jackson jn 
regard to root grafting, which would seem 
to militate against the practice as an @x-| 
I wish to remark upon 





ceptionable one.” 


this fact, that my experience shows that. 


trees raised from buds are also liable to 
crack open. We had a lot of apple trees 


3 years old from the bud a few years since, | 


a large portion of which cracked open 
six or eight inches long, and so much as 
to prevent their sale. They recovered 
from it however mostly in one year. Lat- 


tributed this to their rapid growth, and 
not to the fact of their being budded. We | 


frequently see them cracked open in our) 
| six or seven feet from the ground and put | not fall more than five or six de; grees below 


nursery; but it is generally those that have 


grown rapidly, and been checked by frosts.| in three or four seions (atcording ig to the} 


ur , eal 
We think he | 


At the second meeting, you will | 


4 a i 
Iubos wlmMmMec 


by athin coat of wax, and the tree will off below except a few small ones, to keep 


| entirel ly recover from it in one or tro! up the circulation of the sap for the first 
vears. I cannot conceive that there is’ year, and in this way without expense and 
jmuch difference, in the werth of a tree| with little trouble, any quantity of quinces 
raised from a scion or a bud, or grafted in- | can ra m -t l after 
‘to a‘piece of a root or a chdlecd root, but it/ erafiing onwards, A supply ot apples and 
is quite important to know that the tree! pearsemay aiso bo procured in Sil 
is thrifty and trie to its name. There is a) way, though the tops of Uiese Wil soon be 
|oreat difference in the growth in different! too heavy for the stock, but by shortening 
| varieties vf apples, with the same treatment. ind trimming they ean be preserve d in 
| Most of the Pippins, the Rhode Island| bearing for years, and at al! ; will pro- 
| Greening, Baldwin, Pomme De Neige &e.| vide a temporary supply. 
have grown in our nursery at least one} Another method | have resorted to pro 
|fourth larger, side by side, than the Swaar,/ cure pears and quinces, without waiting the 
Spitzenburgh, and the true Roxbury or|slow growth of the quince and pear stock, 
|Boston Russet, is slower than either. 1 is to graft one or two limbs in each of sev- 
| think most of the long keeping varieties! cral thriityjbearing mpple trees: in this way 


jgrow slower thane arly apple s. The Rox-{|a@0 avunaant supply, for family use can be 


{ ee 
[bi uITy Russet is one of the best varieties to} procured ¥ ithout material y mt rie ring 
kee p that is raised in this climate. It is} Witla t »p rop 

+ sts . | a F - 8 aoe y 
{not ripe till May, and willkeep until apples} 9 Ye ben the pear gratt } ( in an appie 


feome acain If there is y thing in the! eree le iL p 
1st upposition that fruit froma ¢ ultivated tree | Sion near the med or u re iaina 
o.° . e.» | ee AL 2}? ° 5 i aa 
ipartakes of the qualitics of the original /arge and In the medace of the tree, because 
ae be . wi \ and S, It 
‘stock, then root orafting is far preferable, | wHen y sagen Wl t and leaves, it 
ag er , iwill be partially braeed, in hich wind, and 

for if properly performed, most of the} rest sare : 7 
ad, , , as nad 1D, Decause It crows much fus- 

Yc | a . t iby eye + fispensina| " . 1° i ‘ 
scions will take root, thei DY di eNSING | tap than the limb, andthe jJoneer the imb 


‘with the influence of the natural reot orjso much loneer will it 


‘stock, The roots of fruit trees seem to I bay 


> in several years raised many bush- 


‘have the power of penetrating very har i} els of beautiful pears, on my appl 








PT EN .,;and also on my quince trees. 
Soils, and I think in Mr. C’s. nursery, it} a: 1 ’ 
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Associate Editor. 

We are happy in being able to male the 
announcement, that we have secured [the 
services of J. C. Holmes, Esq., as Editor of 
the Horticultural Department of the Mi- 
chigan Farmer. Mr. H. is already -exten- 
sively known as one of the most distin- 
guished horticulturists in the western 
country. For many years he has given his 
attention to the subject, and there is no 
branch of it with which he is not familiar- 
ly acquainted. So far, then, as this depart- 
ment is concerned, (which will occupy two 
pages in each number,) the Michigan Far- 
mer may be expected to possess an inter- 
est not exceeded by any similar publication 
in the land. Upon all engaged in horticul- 
tural pursuits in the west, this department 
will present special claims to patronage. 
So very great is the difference in the quali- 
ty of fruits, for instance, as cultivated in 
different localities, that it is totally unsafe 
to rely upon descriptions and recommenda- 
tions of them, as grown in a distant State. 
Many varieties which are pronounced first 
rate in New England, and even in the State 
of New York, are far enough from sus- 
taining the same character here. It can 
be readily seen, then, how very important 
it is, that the people of the west should 
know what particular varieties are best 
adapted to their locality, that they may not, 
after having been at much trouble and ex- 
pense, and waited many years, be disap- 
pointed in the result. 

We trust that our friends will redouble 
their efforts to extend the circulation of the 
Farmer, and sustain us in thus doing more 
than we have ever promised to do to ele- 
vate its character. Will they not? We 
wait for a response. 


RZ In the last number of the Prairie 
Farmer, published at Chicago, IlL, we find 
an editorial notice of each of the leading 
Agricultural papers of the country, in 
which their various merits and claims to 
consideration are summarily diseussed. In 
the list of competitors, our humble sheet 
comes in for the following award: 


Michigan Farmer——Published and edit- 
ed at Detroit and Niles, Michigan, by War- 
renIsham. ‘There is no agricultural journal 
of our exchanges, whose columns show bet- 
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Michigan Farmer. It is edited with spirit 
and with a determination to produce a paper 
worthy of the farmers of the state. We 
regret to say that it has been heretofore 
misefably supported—the farmers there 
preferring to send off a thousand miles to 
get a paper costing five or six cents less. 
If this is kept up, we advise friend Isham 
to quit instanter. 


Upon the above we have a remark or two 
to make. In the first place, we value it on 
two accounts, first, on account of the high 
character of the Prairie Farmer—it being 
confessedly one of the very best Agricul- 
tural papers in the land—and again we 
value it as an instance of magnanimous su- 
periority to the petty prejudices which too 
often characterize neighboring journals from 
fear of competition. And again, such a 
notice in such a publication, is the more to 
be appreciated by us, inasmuch as we are 
yet in our infancy as an agricultural editor, 
being but one year old—havyn’t got our eye 
teeth cut yet. 

In the next place, we should greatly pre- 
fer to be excused from publishing such 
things as the above, our sole object being to 
show the persons therein reprimanded, what 
is thought of them abroad. 

We are happy, however, in being able to 
inform our friends of the Prairie Farmer, 
that we are fast rising above the difficulties 
we have had to encounter from this source. 
Our Agricultural Character, as 

a State. 
How little do those who bestow their 


patronage upon agricultural papers pub- 
lished in other States, to the neglect of 
the r own, reflect that they are so far do- 
ing what they can to sink the character of 
Michigan agriculture abroad? Is it not 
manifest, that the agricultural character of 
a State, will be estimated abroad, toa great 
extent, by the character of its agricultural 
paper? And is it not equally manifest, 
that the character of an agricultural pa- 
per must depend very much upon the pat- 
ronage bestowed upon it? Is not this an 
indisputable truth? How certainly, then, 
do this class of persons among us—and 
there some of them left yet—pursue a 
course calculated to degrade themselves in 
the estimation of the people of other States. 
Surely, they should have more reflection, 
more self respect. 

And what hinders our having as good an 
agricultural paper as the best in the land? 
What is necessary to make it so? Three 
things only; first, a suitable person to con- 
duct it: secondly, that it should have am- 





ter ability to make a good paper than the 


ple patronage; and, thirdly, that there 
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should be a strong corps of intelligent, ob. 
serving, practical cultivators of the soil, for 
correspondents. Of the first we have no. 
thing to say. In reference to the second, 
who doubts, that if a paper had a general 
citculation within our own State only, 
its patronage would be ample? In refer. 
ence to the third, the decision must of 
course depend upon the character of our 
farming population, for intelligence. And 
is it to be admitted, that our farmers are 
behind those of any other State in the 
Union, in point of intelligence? Not for a 
moment. What hinders us, then, from 
having one of the very best agricultural 
papers in the whole country? Why, noth- 
ing; absolutely nothing—unless it be lack 
of capacity in the Editor. 





Sheep Husbandry. 

A. C. H. isright in the asseveration 
that the farmer will find his account, in 
stocking his farm with sheep; and the in- 
cidental advantage to the sod, is scarcely 
less a source of profit, than the fleeces 
which they yield. We say tncidental ad- 
vantage to the soil, because it is an advan- 
tage which is generally scarcely at all ta- 
ken into the account. And yet, we appre- 
hend, that it is an advantage which in it- 
self, and apart from every other, would go 
far towards liquidating the entire outlay, 
both for the first cost, and subsequent keep- 
ing of a flock of sheep. The statement 
made by Governor Ransom in our last, 
shows clearly with what efficiency they may 
be employed to subdue the most untracta- 
blelands. And it is well understood, that in 
following up the old system of summer 
following, it is scarcely possible to keep 
land from becoming foul without sheeping 
it. 

And then, there is the enriching of the 
soil. There is no surer way to keep land, 
not only from running down, but constantly 
improving, than to stock it well with sheep. 
All experience shows this. While one 
farm, which has not enjoyed the advanta- 
yes of sheep husbandry, is seen to be con- 
stantly running down, and that, too, not- 
withstanding considerable effort is made, by 
means of various appliances, to keep it up; 
another by its side, which is well stocked 
with this animal, and without scarcely any 
other means, is as constantly improving. 
And we have known old, worn ont lands 
to be entirely renovated by this means 
alone. A few years ago, an extensive farm 
in Stark county, Ohio, which had been run 
down by constant cropping, was sold for 
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gor thousand dollars. The purchaser |i 
gocked it thoroughly with sheep, and so 
jd and marked was the improvement, 
iat in three or four years he sold it for 
416,000; and in the meantime the price of 
jnds had not materially advanced. The 
jiference Was occasioned by the renova- 
on of the land. When purchased, the 
nd was nearly worthless for tillage, but 
shen sold at such an advance, it had be- 
wme one of the most productive wheat 
ms in all that section of country. 





In the general estimate of the compara- 
ive profits of wool growing, the cost of 
nsportation is to be taken into account. 
Me cost of transporting to market most 
yher kinds of produce amounts to a large 
yr centage on their entire market value. 
pdeed some articles of produce would 
arcely sell for enough in the city of New 
ork to pay the cost of transportation thith- 
y,and there are none, belonging to the 
egetable kingdom, the cost of whose trans- 
tation would be less than about thirty- 
bree per cent. Whereas, the cost of the 
nsportation of fine wool amounts to not 
re than three, and coarse perhaps six 
cent. And this is no trifling conside- 
tion to those whose lot is cast in the far 
est, 


The comparative profits of coarse and 
 wools, have been variously estimated, 
me giving the preference to the former 
dsome to the latter. It is undoubtedly 
that in the way matters have been 
raged in time past, coarse wooled sheep 
¢ been about as profitable as fine. But 
te the establishment of wool depots, a 
era in the wool market has been ush- 
din. Formerly, the manufacturer, who 
uted only one kind of wool, fine for in- 
e, had to purchase with it a lot of coarse 

, which he did not want, and the con- 
quence was, that he was unwilling to pay 
ything like the price, which would be a 
average between the fine and the coarse. 
lin this way. fine wool has been dis- 
tl of, at a price far below its real value. 
the establishment of wool depots has 
‘med our fine wools from this disad- 
age. In these depots, the different 
ies of wool are separated into several 
grades, and the purchaser can 

the kind he wants, and he is willing 

4 fair price for it. A commission of 
ind a half per cent. embraces the en- 
ttpense of storing, assorting, and sale. 
ally an advance of two-thirds on the 
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is deposited, and the balance when the sale 
is made. So far, the system has worked | 
admirably wherever fairly tested. It seems, 
to be working an entire revolution in the|s 
wool market. 





and in a corresponding degree, encourage | 
their growth. 
formed us, that in accordance with the ad- 
vice of a friend, he disposed of his wool 
this year at home at about thirty cents per 
pound, if our recollection serves, and re- 
marked, that, had he sent it East, he would 
have obtained ten cents per pound, or one 
quarter, more for it. Buthe need not have 
been to that trouble. Had he sent it toa 
wool depot, he would have realized all, if 
not more, than he would, had he taken it 
to the East. Mr. P’s wool is of a fine grade. 

Hitherto, we have had no wool depot in 
Detroit that deserves the name. The gen- 
tleman who opened one last season, not be- 
ing prepared to make advances, did but 
little business. Mr. Peters’ depot at Buffa- 
lo, we learn, has done a somewhat extensive 
business, and given good satisfaction to those 
who committed to him the sale of their wool. 

But manifestly advantageous, as this sys- 
tem is, and identified as it is with the true 
interests of the wool grower. it will have to 
work its way, like all other reforms, how- 
ever beneficial, by slow degrees. A por- 
tion of our farming population will step for- 
ward and realize the benefits of it at once, 
and the rest of them will follow, one after 
another, as they get their eyes open to the 
advantages they have foregone. 

We regard the establishment of wool 
depots as contributing twenty-five per cent 
to the profits of the wool grower, especially 
the grower of fine wool. And now the 
problem is solved as to the comparative 
profit of coarse and fine wools. With the 
advantages thus extended to wool growers, 
they will no longer be subjected to the ne- 
cessity of disposing of their finer grades of 
wool at a sacrifice of twenty-five per cent, 
and hereafter this per centage may be con- 
sidered as constituting about the difference 
in profit between fine and coarse wools. 
The superiority of the carcase, of the coarse 
wooled sheep, is but a triflng consideration, 
and does not begin to neutralize the differ- 
ence in the value of the two qualities of wool. 
And so far as hardiness is concerned which 
has been made quite a consideration with 
some, there is very little to choose between 





i value of the wool is paid when it 
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having proved to be abundantly hardy, 
| with proper care, for our climate. 

Of the fine wooled breeds, preference 

seems to be given to the merinoes over the 


‘saxon. The Saxon yield the finest fleece, 


Especially will the effect of this new |and the merinoes the heaviest—-so much 
system be to elevate the price of fine wools, ithe heaviest, that the difference in price in 


“favor of the Saxon, does not compensate for 


Mr. Pierce, of Ceresco, in- Iche difference in weight in favor of the 


A cross of the two breeds is 
said to do exceedingly well. The best buck 
exhibited at the fair of the Kalamazoo 
‘county Agricultural Society last fall, was a 
cross of the two breeds, as we understood 
from Governor Ramsom, the property of 
Mr. Lovell, of Climax Prairie. 


We trust that our farmers will spare no 


merinoes, 


pains to elevate the character of their 
flocks. 
the attention of many farmers in our state, 
is turned to this subject. Already there 
are some very fine flocks in Michigan. I6 
‘was stated by Mr. Peters of the Buffalo 
| wool depot, Jast year, that he received wool 
'from six different states, and that the best 
lot came from Michigon. It was the pro- 
flock of Mr, Gilkey, of Gull 
And there are 


Indeed we are glad to learn, that 





duce of the 
Prairie, Kalamozoo Co. 
many other flocks in the state, of great ex- 
cellence, some of which we have already 
mentioned. . 

And in no state in the Union do sheep 
do better than in our own. We used ta 
think, in New England, that sheep, to do 
well, must be permitted to range upon ele- 
vated ground, such as hills and mountains. 
But this is a chimera. It is very true, that 
sheep always seek such situations, but it is 
not because there is any thing pertaining 
to them better adapted to their nature, 
than lower grounds, or even a dead level. 
It is because the sheep, beinga defenceless 
creature, instinctively makes its way to the 
highest ground within the compass of its 
vision, that it may be in a position to look 
out for danger. Experience and observa- 
tion have abundantly proved, that sheep 
do as well in a level as in a hilly country. 
But though level, a sheep pasture should 
not be wet. We have known some of our 
farmers to turn their flocks upon their 
marshes, and have heard them say, that 
they appeared to do as well there as any 
where. But they had not probably tested 
the matter sufficiently to be able to form a 
correct judgment. Upon the dry prairies 
of Illinois, sheep do exceeding well, but not 
so upon the wet prairies. An experiment 





coarse and fine wooled flocks, the merinoes 


was made two or three years,since, by put- 
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Associate Editor. 

We are happy in being able to mae the 
announcement, that we have secured fthe 
services of J. C. Holmes, Esq., as Editor of 
the Horticultural Department of the Mi- 
chigan Farmer. Mr. H. is already -exten- 
sively known as one of the most distin- 
guished horticulturists in the western 
country. For many years he has given his 
attention to the subject, and there is no 
branch of it with which he is not familiar- 
ly acquainted. So far, then, as this depart- 
ment is concerned, (which will occupy two 
pages in each number,) the Michigan Far- 
mer may be expected to possess an inter- 
est not exceeded by any similar publication 
in the land. Upon all engaged in horticul- 
tural pursuits in the west, this department 
will present special claims to patronage. 
So very great is the difference in the quali- 
ty of fruits, for instance, as cultivated in 
different localities, that it is totally unsafe 
to rely upon descriptions and recommenda- 
tions of them, as grown in a distant State. 
Many varieties which are pronounced first 
rate in New England, and even in the State 
of New York, are far enough from sus- 
taining the same character here. It can 
be readily seen, then, how very important 
it is, that the people of the west should 
know what particular varicties are best 
adapted to their locality, that they may not, 
after having been at much trouble and ex- 
pense, and waited many years, be disap- 
pointed in the result. 

We trust that our friends will redouble 
their efforts to extend the circulation of the 
Farmer, and sustain us in thus doing more 
than we have ever promised to do to ele- 
vate its character. Will they not? We 
wait for a response. 

AZ In the last number of the Prairie 
Farmer, published at Chicago, IL, we find 
an editorial notice of each of the leading 
Agricultural papers of the country, in 
which their various merits and claims to 
consideration are summarily diseussed. In 
the list of competitors, our humble sheet 
comes in for the following award: 

Michigan Farmer—Published and edit- 
ed at Detroit and Niles, Michigan, by War- 
renIsham. ‘here is no agricultural journal 
of our exchanges, whose columns show bet- 





ter ability to make a good paper than the 
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Michigan Farmer. It is edited with spirit| should be a strong corps of intelligent, ob. 


and with a determination to produce a paper 
worthy of the farmers of the state. We 
regret to say that it has been heretofore 
misefably supported—the farmers there 
preferring to send off a thousand miles to 
get a paper costing five or six cents less. 
If this is kept up, we advise friend Isham 
to quit instanter. 

Upon the above we have a remark or two 
to make. In the first place, we value it on 
two accounts, first, on account of the high 
character of the Prairie Farmer—it being 
confessedly one of the very best Agricul- 
tural papers in the land—and again we 
value it as an instance of magnanimous su- 
periority to the petty prejudices which too 
often characterize neighboring journals from 
fear of competition. And again, such a 
notice in such a publication, is the more to 
be appreciated by us, inasmuch as we are 
yet in our infancy as an agricultural editor, 
being but one year old—havn’t got our eye 
teeth cut yet. 

In the next place, we should greatly pre- 
fer to be excused from publishing such 
things as the above, our sole object being to 
show the persons therein reprimanded, what 
is thought of them abroad. 

We are happy, however, in being able to 
inform our friends of the Prairie Farmer, 
that we are fast rising above the difficulties 
we have had to encounter from this source. 
Our Agricultural Character, as 

a State. 

How little do those who bestow their 
patronage upon agricultural papers pub- 
lished in other States, to the neglect of 
the r own, reflect that they are so far do- 
ing what they can to sink the character of 
Michigan agriculture abroad? Is it not 
manifest, that the agricultural character of 
a State, will be estimated abroad, toa great 
extent, by the character of its agricultural 
paper? And is it not equally manifest, 
that the character of an agricultural pa- 
per must depend very much upon the pat- 
ronage bestowed upon it? Is not this an 
indisputable truth? How certainly, then, 
do this class of persons among us—and 
there some of them left yet—pursue a 
course calculated to degrade themselves in 
the estimation of the people of other States. 
Surely, they should have more reflection, 
more self respect. 

And what hinders our having as good an 
agricultural paper as the best in the land? 
What is necessary to make it so? Three 
things only; first, a suitable person to con- 
duct it: secondly, that it should have am- 
ple patronage; and, thirdly, that there 
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serving, practical cultivators of the soil, for 
correspondents. Of the first we have no. 
thing to say. In reference to the second, 
who doubts, that if a paper had a general 
citculation within our own State only, 
its patronage would be ample? In refer. 
ence to the third, the decision must of 
course depend upon the character of our 
farming population, for intelligence. And 
is it to be admitted, that our farmers are 
behind those of any other State in the 
Union, in point of intelligence? Not for a 
moment. What hinders us, then, from 
having one of the very best agricultural 
papers in the whole country? Why, noth- 
ing; absolutely nothing—unless it be lack 
of capacity in the Editor. 





Sheep Husbandry. 

A. C. H. isright in the asseveration 
that the farmer will find his account, in 
stocking his farm with sheep; and the in- 
cidental advantage to the soz/, is scarcely 
less a source of profit, than the fleeces 
which they yield. We say éneidental ad- 
vantage to the soil, because it is an advan- 
tage which is generally scarcely at all ta- 
ken into the account. And yet, we appre- 
hend, that it is an advantage which in it- 
self, and apart from every other, would go 
far towards liquidating the entire outlay, 
both for the first cost, and subsequent keep- 
ing of a flock of sheep. The statement 
made by Governor Ransom in our last, 
shows clearly with what efficiency they may 
be employed to subdue the most untracta- 
blelands. And it is well understood, that in 
following up the old system of summer 
following, it is scarcely possible to keep 
land from becoming foul without sheeping 
it. 

And then, there is the enriching of the 
soil. There is no surer way to keep land, 
not only from running down, but constantly 
improving, than to stock it well with sheep. 
All experience shows this. While one 
farm, which has not enjoyed the advanta- 
ges of sheep husbandry, is seen to be con- 
stantly running down, and that, too, not- 
withstanding considerable effort is made, by 
means of various appliances, to keep it up; 
another by its side, which is well stocked 
with this animal, and without searcely any 
other means, is as constantly improving. 
And we have known old, worn ont lands 
to be entirely renovated by this means 
alone. A few years ago, an extensive farm 
in Stark county, Ohio, which had been run 
down by constant cropping, was sold for 
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gor thousand dollars. The purchaser 
gocked it thoroughly with sheep, and so 
id and marked was the improvement, 
ust in three or four years he sold it for 
416,000 ; and in the meantime the price of 
jods had not materially advanced. The 
jiference Was occasioned by the renova- 
on of the land. When purchased, the 
nd was nearly worthless for tillage, but 
hen sold at such an advance, it had be- 
ome one of the most productive wheat 
arms in all that section of country. 


In the general estimate of the compara- 
ive profits of wool growing, the cost of 
ation is to be taken into account. 
Me cost of transporting to market most 
yer kinds of produce amounts to a large 
centage on their entire market value. 
hdeed some articles of produce would 
arcely sell for enough in the city of New 
fork to pay the cost of transportation thith- 
y,and there are none, belonging to the 
getable kingdom, the cost of whose trans- 
tation would be less than about thirty- 
bree per cent. Whereas, the cost of the 
usportation of fine wool amounts to not 
re than three, and coarse perhaps six 
recent. And this is no trifling conside- 
tion to those whose lot is cast in the far 
est, 


The comparative profits of coarse and 
ewools, have been variously estimated, 
ne giving the preference to the former 
dsome to the latter. It is undoubtedly 
that in the way matters have been 
maged in time past, coarse wooled sheep 
¢ been about as profitable as fine. But 
te the establishment of wool depots, a 
era in the wool market has been ush- 
din. Formerly, the manufacturer, who 
uted only one kind of wool, fine for in- 
ace, had to purchase with it a lot of coarse 
hl, which he did not want, and the con- 
quence was, that he was unwilling to pay 
ything like the price, which would be a 
average between the fine and the coarse. 
lin this way. fine wool has been dis- 
ed of, at a price far below its real value. 
the establishment of wool depots has 
med our fine wools from this disad- 
lage. In these depots, the different 
ities of wool are separated into several 
rent grades, and the purchaser can 
t the kind he wants, and he is willing 
ya fair price for it. A commission of 
ind a half per cent. embraces the en- 
‘pense of storing, assorting, and sale. 
pally an advance of two-thirds on the 
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is made. 
admirably wherever fairly tested. It seems | 
wool market. 

Especially will the effect of this new | 
system be to elevate the price of fine wools, 
and in a corresponding degree, encourage | 
their growth. Mr. Pierce, of Ceresco, in- 
formed us, that in accordance with the ad- 
vice of a friend, he disposed of his wool 
this year at home at about thirty cents per 
pound, if our recollection serves, and re- 
marked, that, had he sent it East, he would 
have obtained ten cents per pound, or one 
quarter, more for it. Buthe need not have 
been to that trouble. Had he sent it to a 
wool depot, he would have realized all, if 
not more, than he would, had he taken it 
to the East. Mr. P’s wool is of a fine grade. 

Hitherto, we have had no wool depot in 
Detroit that deserves the name. The gen- 
ing prepared to make advances, did but 
little business. 
lo, we learn, has done a somewhat extensive 
business, and given good satisfaction to those 
who committed to him the sale of their wool. 


Mr. Peters’ depot at Buffa- 


But manifestly advantageous, as this sys- 
tem is, and identified as it is with the true 
interests of the wool grower. it will have to 
work its way, like all other reforms, how- 
ever beneficial, by slow degrees. A por- 
tion of our farming population will step for- 
ward and realize the benefits of it at once, 
and the rest of them will follow, one after 
another, as they get their eyes open to the 
advantages they have foregone. 

We regard the establishment of wool 
depots as contributing twenty-five per cent 
to the profits of the wool grower, especially 
the grower of fine wool. And now the 
problem is solved as to the comparative 
profit of coarse and fine wools. With the 
advantages thus extended to wool growers, 
they will no longer be subjected to the ne- 
cessity of disposing of their finer grades of 
wool at a sacrifice of twenty-five per cent, 
and hereafter this per centage may be con- 
sidered as constituting about the difference 
in profit between fine and coarse wools. 
The superiority of the carcase, of the coarse 
wooled sheep, is but a triflng consideration, 
and does not begin to neutralize the differ- 
ence in the value of the two qualities of wool. 
And so far as hardiness is concerned which 
has been made quite a consideration with 
some, there is very little to choose between 





d value of the wool is paid when it 


| 
; Saxon. 


| 





| 





coarse and fine wooled flocks, the merinoes 





is deposited, and the balance when the sale | having proved to be abundantly hardy, 
So far, the system has worked | with proper care, for our climate. 


Of the fine wooled breeds, preference 


to be working an entire revolution in the | seems to be given to the merinoes over the 


The Saxon yield the finest fleece, 
and the merinoes the heaviest-——so much 
the heaviest, that the difference in price in 
favor of the Saxon, does not compensate for 
the difference in weight in favor of the 
A cross of the two breeds is 
said to do exceedingly well. The best buck 
exhibited at the fair of the Kalamazoo 


merinoes. 


county Agricultural Soziety last fall, was 4 
cross of the two breeds, as we understood 
from Governor Ramsom, the property of 
Mr. Lovell, of Climax Prairie. 

We trust that our farmers will spare no 
pains to elevate the character of their 
flocks. 
the attention of many farmers in our state, 
Already there 


Indeed we are glad to learn, that 


is turned to this subject. 
are some very fine flocks in Michigan. It 


tleman who opened one last season, not be-| was stated by Mr. Peters of the Buffalo 


wool depot, last year, that he received wool 
from six different states, and that the best 
lot came from Michigon. It was the pro- 
duce of the flock of Mr, Gilkey, of Gull 
Prairie, Kalamozoo Co. And there are 
many other flocks in the state, of great ex- 
cellence, some of which we have already 
mentioned. 

And in no state in the Union do sheep 
do better than in our own. We used to 
think, in New England, that sheep, to do 
well, must be permitted to range upon ele- 
vated ground, such as hills and mountains. 
It is very true, that 
sheep always seek such situations, but it is 
not because there is any thing pertaining 
to them better adapted to their nature, 
than lower prounds, or even a dead level. 


But this is a chimera. 


It is because the sheep, beinga defenceless 
creature, instinctively makes its way to the 
highest ground within the compass of its 
vision, that it may be in a position to look 
out for danger. Experience and observa- 
tion have abundantly proved, that sheep 
do as well in a level as in a hilly country. 
But though level, a sheep pasture should 
not be wet. We have known some of our 
farmers to turn their flocks upon their 
marshes, and have heard them say, that 
they appeared to do as well there as any 
where. But they had not probably tested 
the matter sufficiently to be able to form a 
correct judgment. Upon the dry prairies 
of Illinois, sheep do exceeding well, but not 
so upon the wet prairies. An experiment 
was made two or three years since, by put- 
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26 
ting an immense flock of sheep upon the wet 


quency was, that they became diseased 
and died off by hundreds, and the attempt 





is was abandoned. 


. Read the following Appeal ! 
! Many of the readers of the Farmer, who 


have taken it from its commencement, will 





conductors, as he would modestly seem to 
assume. Mr. Snow, after an absence of 


several vears from the State, has returned 


Fae SRS bo I eS oe, 


to our city to take up his permanent abode 


WEIN, 


among us, and we rejoice in being able to 


5 





say to the readers of the Farmer, that its 





es Ene 9 


columns will be enriched, from time to time, 
by the contributions of his pen. 


a RG NS at 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
LEGISLATIVE AID TO AGRICUL- 
i TURE. 
Mr. Isnam:—I have been an attentive 
reader of the Farmer, ever since I left its 











management in 1841. 
to have gained in interest, until it has now 


prairie, back of Chicago, and the conse: | 


: i : “aang 

; ae delight to greet in the author of the follow- 
4 t . “be : : 
ac ing appeal, its enterprising founder and first 
Mf editor, Josiah Snow, Esq., who, though first, 
* is by no means the least in the list of its 


Every year, it seems} 
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ltheir success. The reading of them is’ so 
general, that the arrival of the paper at the 
| post office is as eagerly looked for, as a po- 
litical one is by the politician. 

| It is to agricultural papers, that the Geo- 
i! 


'Union are indebted. 


ogical Surveys of the various states of the 
It was they that 
originated the work—it was they, who in- 
|sisted upon it—and it was they, who de- 
'manded it, at the hands of Legislators until 
‘they were compelled to order it. The 
states, that have already completed the 
work, have done a noble deed. Their re- 
ports are of vast interest to the farmer, by 
acquainting him with the nature of the 
various soils. 

In the Geological Surveys, the states have 
only commenced, or rather laid the founda- 
tion for other agricultural improvements.— 
New York has taken another progressive 


step in the matter. She annually makes 


- 


an appropriation to the State Society, te 
assist in her yearly fairs,—fairs that are re- 
nowned the country over, and alluded to 
abroad as the “Great Gala Days of the 
Farmer.” It is only eight years, since the 


4 


first was held. The whole state seems in- 


terested in them—every portion of it is 





reached a proud eminence among the agri- 
cultural papers of the day. 
you on its success, and trust under its im- 





i 
j 


d ad-| 


} 


proved appearance—enlarged form, an 
ditional quantity of interesting matter, the 
farmers, for whose interest you have so 


industriously labored, will exert themselves} 
for its more extensive circulation. Fifty | 
copies at least should be received at every | 
post office. 

A few years back, when friend Skinner 
started his American Farmer at Baltimore, 
Bor k 
farming was hooted at. The paper strug- 
gled for an existence. Soon after, Solomon 
Southwick started his Plough Boy at Al- 
bany. It died for want of support. New 
England,—even restive New England, then 
i tried her hand to support one. The New| 
England Farmer was issued. Some of her 
most enlightened agriculturalists filled its 


it was looked upon as_ visionary. 








columns with their own experience with 


; various crops. Now, Boston alone, has five 
Ff papers devoted to the interest of farmers, 
73 and New England farming has kept pace 
a almost with the vast improvements of the 


machinery of her manufacturers. Our 


whole country now appreciate the value of 
these weekly and monthly visitors, and they 
are now established in nearly every state. 
In fact,in these days of rapid improvement, 
it has become an indispensable Library to 





I congratulate | 


always represented, and distinguished agri- 
culturalists from all sections of the Union, 
are present. But New York does 
content herself with this state fair appro- 


not 


I 
every county in the state, that will organize 


priation only, she opens her Treasury to 
a society. The result has been, that socie- 
ties exist in nearly every one; while the 
farmers are all endeavoring, by improved 
agriculture, to*take the prizes. This stim- 
ulus to competition shows itself in all neigh- 
borhoods. It is an every day conversation, 
with the men, wives, daughters, and sons. 
Who doubts its great benefit in improving 
breeds, adopting new modes of cultivation, 
and resulting in the most profitable way of 
conducting the business ? 

In Michigan, by the last census, the fact 
is shewn, that 6} persons are engaged in 
agriculture, against one in all other pursuits; 
while in New York, there is only 2 against 1. 
If the latter state is doing so much to ad- 
vance agriculture, what ought our own, 
where we are thribly interested ? 

Here over siz-sevenths are living by cul- 
tivating the soil, and not a farthing has 
the state ever done to stimulate ambition 
for excelling one another. The advancement 
of her greatest of all interests, has been 
totally neglected, The encouragement of a 
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received hardly a notice by our Legislature, 
The creative power of all her wealth jg 
forgotten, while a petition for public lands 
to assist in building a bridge.in a Village 


. . * < Cc 
is quickly responded to. This, no doub 4 of 
grows out of the fact, that the farmers hay ot 


been culpably neglectful in petitioning fg 
their rights, and insisting upon them. 

It is to be hoped, as there are many fa; 
mers in the present Legislature, that the 
matter will not longer be overlooked. 
bill of appropriation, similar to the one no 
A 
increased production, enriches the farmers 
that increases the wealth of the state, an 
the taxable property is enhanced. Anaj 
propriation of $1000 a year for five yeap 


in existence in New York, should pass. 4 
EAR 


dolla 
| paper 
There 


to a State Agricultural Society, and sg w. 
a year to any county society, that will rais lic, VI 
a like amount, will find in operation, with” wow 
two years, an effective organized society j n—W 
each county. Who can calculate the goo urly for 
it will do? It will soon be returned to th the ty 
state, by increased taxable property. th the | 

3 comn 


Ist. 

2d. Agriculture, directly or indirecth 
pays the burthens of all our taxes. 

3d. 
wealth. 

Ath. 
of our freecom. 

5th. Agriculture is the parent of phys 
cal and moral health of the state. 

6th. Agriculture is entitled to speci 
patronage, as a matter of equal justice, § 
well as from considerations of sound poli¢ 

Shall justice be done? Let our Legi | 


Agriculture feeds all. 
ultural 


al use t 
eading, 
the len 
struction 
wher br 
asmuch 


acquire 


Aocriculture is the source of all ot 
5 


Agriculturalists are the guardiay 





lature answer. J. SNOW. #§ Mr. Ex 
Detroit, January, 1849. ur dollar 
per the 
The Hydraulic Ram, &c. It 

The following letter of Mr. Heydenbe may | 
of whose Hydraulic ram we gave some ar that 
count in our last, furnishes some addition’ €VEO" 
tural Sc 


information. The cost of setting the m 
chine, and laying down the pipe, is to 
added to the seventy-five dollars, which 
says was the cost of the ram and pipe. 
seems, that the distance from the spring 
the house, is less than we judged it to 4 
Kalamazoo, Dec. 27, 1848. 
Mr. Isnam—Sir: I think the Hydrau 
ram will be of great use in this section 




















motion 
he domest 
ting a 
ma clu 
, which 
ready” 
may { 
thy int 





single article of her exports, has never 


the country. Mine has been in operat! tt 
near three months, and I see no reg y be 
why it will not continue to operate as Wa doubt b 
for many years tocome. I bring my wig. “book 
about 50 rods, and elevate it about 90 f4 wi 
in that distance. We have about ten } ai iy 
rels per day now, and probably shall be 2a. + ala 
i Tam 
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machine and pipe properly placed. 


» to be deprived of it for many times that 
Yours in haste, 


M. HEYDE NBERK. 


cultural Education—A word 
to our Law-Makers. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 
Mt. Clemens, Jan. 1, 1849. 

Deak Str:—I herewith enclose to you 
» dollar for the continuation of your use- 
| paper. 

There is one thing I hope you will not 
to urge upon the attention of the 

















bic, viz: the introduction into our com- 
mschools an enlarged system of instrue- 
w—We are frittering away our thousands 
urly for the want of energy on the part 
the public, to demand of those entrusted 
ith the law-making power, to introduce in 
common schools, such a system of ag- 
ultural instruction, as would be of prac- 
i] use to the mass of the rising generation. 
ding, writing, and arithmetic, seem to 
the length and breadth of district school 
struction. But why should we not have 
wher branches taught to some 
amuch as it would be the cheapest way 


extent, 


pacquire them. Respectfully yours, 
J. O. FERRIS. 


A Noble xnwpte. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 

Outvet, Eaton Co., Dec. 
Mr. Eprror:—Enclosed, I forwar 
w dollars for five copies of your valuable 
per the Michigan Farmer. 


26th. 


d you 


Itmay perhaps be interesting to you to 
urn that we formed a society in this place 
st evening, to be called the Olivet Agri- 
titural Society. having for its object the 
motion of Agriculture, Horticulture and 
domestic and mechanic arts. After the 
eting adjourned I proposed that we 
ma club and take the Michigan Far- 
, Which was readily assented to and the 
ready” handed over at once, which I 
may serve to nerve you on in your 
thy interprise. We anticipate seeing 
paper much improved as it comes out 
its new year’s dress, and hope to be 
featly benefited by its perusal. I have 
‘doubt but that if many who now des- 
te “book farming” would subscribe, pay 
and become regular readers of your 
per, they would receive in return some 
itty, some sixty, and some an hundred 
“Tam rejoiced to see the farmers of 












» cost of my machine and pipe was 
ut seventy-five dollars, and I should not|the first society of the 


gerease it considerably when we get} Michigan in some measure aw: akin to the 
The |importance of agricultural information. I 


put think ours Is 


do not certainiv know, 
formed in he 


not 


kind 


county, but I hope the time i far dis- 


tant when town agricultural societies will 
be as common as town t mp ‘rance socic- 
When this is the cas: 


there will be much | 


ties. », Limagine tha at 


ss need of the latter. 
yours with rr gard. 


J. 


*Here follow the names of eight, instead | 


In great haste, 


Danrorrn, Sec’y. 


of five subscribers, embracing those of the | 
Presidents, Vice Presidents, 
Secretary. 
ty of Eaton, and from a township in which 
we had not a single subscriber before—a 
noble example truly for the farmers in the 
older settled parts of the state. And why 


should not Agricultural Societies, or Far- 


mers’ Clubs, be gotten up in every town- 


ship in the state—and why should they not 

make it one of their first objects to extend 
a fostering regard to their own state Ag 
cultural paper? they 
more effectually promote the great objecets| 


In what way can 


of such an organization, at so little incon- 


[ Ep. 
Plaster, Sheep, «&e. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 


Epiror:— 


Be 9 
venience : 


Mr. 


Surprising results have 


been produced by sowing plaster with iia 


wheat In the fall. From the 20th of 
to the Ist of 


time for sowing wheat. 


Sep- 
tember 
Sheep are the best 
stock to keep land rich, and if properly 
managed, no doubt, are more profitable than | 
most other stock. 

I have heard it confidently stated, that 
wool raised from the same grade of sheep, 


is nearly as fine again here as in New Eng- | 


gives our farmers 
those of New 


Sheep may run 


If this is a fact, it 
ded advantage 


land. 
a deci 


England in wool growing. 


over 
upon meadows in the spring, 
taken off as soon as frosts are over, and 
plaster sown immediately; otherwise they 
had better be kept off. 
have been raised in this way.— 


Astonishing crops 
of clover 
Many practice stocking with clover after the 
first crop of wheat. If the land is clear 
from stumps, roots, &c., so that the sod can 
be sufficiently covered, no doubt, it would 
do well. 

A neighbor of mine says, “if a farmer 
looses his crop of wheat, it is his own fault.” 
I can testify that this man has not lost a 
crop in nine years. He has engaged tosub- 








scribe for the J’armer, and I am in hopes 


Treasurer and | 


This comes from the new coun- 


ry I- | 


October is the best| 


if they are|' 


give a statement of his 


will | be induced to 
as well as of 


H. 


practice in wheat gronion, 


sume other things 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Produce of Wheat, 
We copy from the number of Cole- 
man’s Report on European Agriculture, the 


last 


calculation that Is made in the following 


| countries, as the average return for wheat 
lsown: 

Increase for 
seed sown: 


Year: 


Countries: 


‘Swedenand Norway, 18388, 4-50 for one. 
Denmark, 1s37,'6 elites 
Russia, 1839, 5 “6 
Poland, 1839, 8 oe Ae 
Eneland, 1830, 9 eins 
i Scotland, 1837, 8 sab Bo 
| [reland, 1836, 10 lta 
| Holland, 1828, 7-50 “ « 
Belvien, 1828, 11 #04 
Bavaria, 1837, tteS “...4 
| Prussia, 1830, 6 <4 
| Austria, 183], 7-05 *«* 
Hungary, 1812, 4 ee 
Switzerland, 1825, 6 ms 
France, 1845, 6 « . 9 
| United States, 1846, 5toG “*« “* 
| Spain, 1828 6 oe 
| Portugal 1786, 10 wre 
| Tuscany, 10 a hae 
| Bologna, 14 ee be 
R iioman States, 8 ona 
| Naples, 8 wen 
| Malta, 25 ae 
| 
POE EDS PLOT, TONDO RSTO IEIMA LAPIS NP KOON NO ERE 
New EnGitanp FARMER. —W e have re- 


‘ceived the first number of a paper with this 
title, from Boston—sixteen pages octavo, 
ire ading matter, semi-monthly, edited by S. 
|W. Cole, late popular editor of the Boston 
Cultivator. The Farmer is just what we 
should expect it to be with such a man for 
its editor. 

Tur Farmer anp Mecuanic, N. York. 
|—This continues to be a standard work of 
‘its kind, and well deserves the patronage, 
especially of mechanics, to whose interests 
‘it is mostly devoted,—sixteen pages, weekly, 
iat two dollars a year. 

Co.e’s AMERICAN V ETERINARIAN.—This 
is a Treatise on the Diseases of Domestic 
Animals, with Directions for Training, 
Breeding, &c., by S. W. Cole, late editor of 
the Boston Cultivator, and now editor of the 
New England Farmer. This is a most ad- 
mirable work of its kind, and ought to be 
in the hands of every farmer. It has had 
a very rapid sale, and is greatly esteemed. 
It is duodecimo, of nearly 300 pages, price 
at McFarren’s book 





50 cents. For sale 


store in this city. 





Az One or two communications are 
necessarily laid over. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
The Principles of Plowing. 


Mr. Isuam: I suppose there is not a sin-| On light, sandy soils I would go as deep as 


rious effects of having the inverted soil, 


covered with a coating of inactive clay. 


ple farm operation, nay, not all others com-| the common plow, and my force would per- 


bined, so important to the growth of crops| mit. 


as good plowing. 


A proper, practical un- 


derstanding of this, is one great secret of 


the good farmer's success. It is a subject 
upon which there can be no theory. A 
few simple rules, well observed, are all that 
is necessary to direct the plowman in the 
proper performance of his labor. The fol- 
lowing I consider necessary to enable one 
to perform the operation properly. 

First: The furrow should be straight. 
The great object to be attained by plowing, 
is, to approximate as nearly as possible to 
spade husbandry. This can be accomplish- 
ed much more effectually with straight than 
with crooked furrows; and by having seve- 
ral stakes placed in the line of the furrow, 
a straight one is easily made. 

Second: The turning of the furrow and 
width of the furrow slice, | regard next in 
importance. It is agreed on all hands, that 
the furrow should be turned smoothly, and 
its position after turning, to depend alto- 
gether upon the nature of the soil. On 
light soils, the furrow should be laid flat, it 
being necessary to keep them as compact 
as possible, that the roots of plants may ob- 
gain a firm hold; while on heavy, clayey 
soils, it is necessary to place the furrow in 
a different position. The practice in Eng- 
Jand, and of the better farmers in this 
country, is to lap the furrows, or leave them 
atan angle of about 45 degrees. This will 
enable the harrow to operate more effectu- 
ally on the surface, and leave under each 
furrow a small drain so that the surplus 
water may the more readily pass off; and 
it also leaves the soil more friable, and gives 
it a capacity for atmospheric and solar in- 
fluence. 

The width of the furrow slice, I never 
.would have over ten inches; and my rea- 
sons for this are briefly these: Ist, it is as 
wide as can be completely turned, taking it 
asa general rule. 2d, It is more readily 
Mecomposed, which is often a matter of no 
trifling moment to the farmer. 3d, It ap- 
proaches nearer to spade cultivation, which 
I consider the perfection of husbandry. 


Thirdly: The depth of the furrow de- 
pends, like the position, on the nature of 
the soil. A thin soil, resting upon a heavy, 
tenacious subsoil, I would not turn up so 
deep as to bring the lifeless clay to the sur- 


| 


| 
| 





face, having experienced some of the inju- 


The substratum usually contains 
organic matter, and other substances, rea- 
dily appropriated to the use of plants; and 
loosening it to this depth prevents the inju- 
rious éffects of drouth. 

The above views are given to call the at- 
tention of farmers to this important sub- 
And, if possible, to obtain the views 
and experience of our better and longer 
experienced farmers, upon it. 

If I could perform one single act that 
would induce even a small portion of some 
of our farmers to adopt a single improve- 
ment in agriculture; in plowing, for in- 
stance; I should think I had rendered an 
important service to my country. 

Cuas. Berts. 


ject. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 
Piymovutn, Dee. 18, 1848. 

Mr. Isuam.—Dear Sir: Wishing you a 
happy new year, and being desirous for the 
proposed improvement of your useful pa- 
per, five of us have entered into a club, 
and herein transmit the pay in advance, for 
One mo- 
ment’s reflection to every candid mind, on 
the subject of advance pay to the printer, 
must be convincing of its importance. The 
business cannot be successfully carried on 
without means. The amounts of subscrip- 
tion are small, and scattered over a large 
surface, and the trouble of collection should 
not embarrass the mind of the editor and 
publisher. And these little sums might as 
well be paid in advance as at any other 
time, and then the printer’s arrangements 
can be properly adjusted. The punctual- 
lity of the farmer is one of the cardinal 
principles of his success in his undertakings 
through life; without this he has no cor- 
rect system for his operations. 


the Michigan Farmer one year. 


Here permlt me to suggest a few ideas 
on the cultivation of the earth, for consid- 
eration and exchange of views with your 
numerous subscribers. Experience has 
taught me that the old sod-destroying mode 
of cultivating the land should be discarded. 
Does it look rational, that by plowing the 
land, and leaving it in a loose state, (evap- 
oration going on continually,) that the ni- 
trous substances will not escape? Where 
is the farmer who desires the profit of ma- 
nure, that will spread it over his fields and 
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occasionally loosen it up to the air durin, 
the season? The majestic pine, whog 
top penetrates the clouds, and the sturd 
oak that defies the tempest, from wh; 
source have these giants of the forest drayq 
their nourishment ? The earth aroun; 
them has remained for centuries uncultiy, 


ted, and in a compact state. The sun anf of 1 
the rain have imparted their genial infly cultiv 
our elt 


ence, and the nitrous substances of the sj 
have not been lost by exposure to the a 
mosphere. This being the mode of spon 
taneous production, it serves to convey aj 
important idea not to be lost sight of } 
the practical cultivator of the soil, and thy 
old and ruinous system of turning up th; 
land, to remain in a loose state, thence bac 
again, often exposing it to the atmosphers 
during the heat of summer, while evapora 
tion is strong, is about to pass away forever 
and the sooner, the better. It is to bg 
hoped that agricultural chemistry, book 


taken 
sed, @X 
nselve 
vot tl 
ay thot 
down 
ng adr 
ng and 
With 


ly to 


F 
farming, will bury this old system, univer - 
sally, in one common grave. r at 

But what would you substitute—is if oe 
pble siz 


asked? I reply, plough but once for 
crop, and that in the very best manner pos 
sible. In depth as the soil and locality re 
quires. If the land be moist, it should be 
ridged to a reasonable width, then pass ove 
it with a roller. In general, the depth af 
plowing may be varied from five to cight 
and to eleven inches. The turf and vege 
table substances are now prepared for de- 
composition; as the land is rolled down in 
a compact state, the nitrous substances 
will not escape. And to prevent grass a:d 
weeds from growing up, make use of /des’ 
Wheel Cultivator, if it can be obtained, 
gauging it so as not to disturb the tur 
or vegetable matter below. This cultiva: 
tor is drawn by two horses, and will cult 
vate from six to eight acres per day. | 
you are preparing for wheat, twice cultiv 
ting will answer;. Sow the grain from the 
fifteenth to the twenty-fifth of September, 
pass over the sowed field once more with 
the cultivator, and the work is done. Fer 
spring crops, this mode of once plowing 's 
equally good. This method has particular 
reference to old subdued lands. The veg: 
etable matter is to remain at the root of 
the grain, and as far as the heat penetrat¢s 
the earth, the tendency of moisture is up- 
ward, by means of what is called by some 
writers, capillary attraction. This tendet- 
ency upward from the decomposed mattel, 
nourishes and sustains the crop at the 
root; and the next time the ground is plowed He 
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it furnishes a fertilizer for another crop. 
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this system of cultivation, one-third of 
labor is dispensed with, the crop is bet- 
,and the soil continually improving in 
piity. Add to this mode of cultivation, 
er, and gypsum, or plaster, and the far- 
will realize the benefits of his labor. 
When a survey is taken and a history 
of the manner in which too many of 
cultivators of the soil, in more or less 
our elder-states, have, through a blind, 
jaken zeal for gain, for generations 
sed, exhausted their lands, and in turn, 
nselves, by not understanding the sci- 
of their profession, and consider how 
yy thousands of acres have thus been 
down and abandoned, it should be a 
ing admonition to the yeomanry of our 
g and beautiful state. 

With the highest esteem, yours, 

J. SHEARER. 




































ly to Mr. Saunders’ inquiries. 
For the Michigan Farmer. 

% Isuam:—I would suggest to Mr. 
aders, to divide his lands into fields of 
pble size, say seven or eight; that he 
mence with a field that is sandy, and 
we from his stable or with muck, or 
.if convenient; that he break it up 
and plant in spring; and next spring 


t; sow good seed and plenty of it; also 
season break up another field, and plant 
fore; save all the manure you can, 
you can procure leached ashes, you 
ind them very beneficial to sandy land. 
also put upon sand will pay well.— 
your system is well commenced, you 
ve a field of clover to turn under in 
or even a second crop in August to 
winter wheat. If you have seven 
you will have three of them under 
ow, and four in grass, and can pasture 
that are not necessary for hay.—As 

wil is not all alike, you will have to use 
wn judgment as to the time of keep- 
bur land up, and also keeping it in sod. 
rally two years is sufficient to subdue 
el. It should not be kept up over 
ular’; and ought not to be in grass 
than three years. The system of ro- 
of crops is very simple, but much de- 
upon the manner in which the work 
med. If a farmer puts in his crop 
nett in season, he may expect ample 
hen- ae but if he slights it, it is a chance 
ter, Ee Pay for his labor. A man who 
the td one of the largest fortunes 
ved Ma °¥er been left in New England, 
Pop. who carved out his own fortune, 

























equally deep, and sow and stock with |’ 
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was A for having every thing done | farm- houses nice old-fashioned places of old- 


well that was performed for him. 
objected to a piece of work, that was being 


performed by a mechanic for him; the | 


mechanic was angry and said, 
sir, when you was nothing but a drummer. 
“Yes, (was the reply,) but did I not drum 
well ?”"* In haste yours, A. ©. Bi. 


* Good.—Eb. 











LADIES? DEPARTMENT. 
The Farmer’s Daughter—There’s a 
world of buxom beauty flourishing in the 
shades of the country. Farm-houses are 
dangerous places. As youare thinking on- 
ly of sheep or of curds, you may be shot 
through by a pair of brighteyes and melted 
away in a bewitching smile that you never 
dreamt of till the mischief was done. In 


of the rich and titled fair, you are on your 
guard; you know what you are expose 1d. to, 
and put on your breastplate, and pass thro” 
the most deadly onslaught of beauty safe 
and sound. But in those sylvan retreats, | 


dreaming of nightingales, and he aring only | 


the lowing of oxen, you are taken by sur- 
prise. Out steps a fair creature—crosses 
a glade—leaps a stile. You start—you 
stand lost in wonder and astonished admi- 
ration! You take out your tablets to write 
a sonnet on the return of the Nymphs and 
Dryads to earth, when up comes John 
Chompkins, and says, “It’s only the far- 
mer’s daughter.” What! have farmers 





such daughters now-a-days? Yes, I te ll | 


you they have such daughters. Those | 
farm-houses are dangerous places. Let no | 
man with a poetical imagination, which is 
only another name for a very tender heart, 
flatter himself with fancies of the calm de- 
lights of the country; with the serene idea 
of sitting with the farmer in his old-fashioned 


chimney corner, and hearing him talk of 


corn and mutton; of joining him in the 
pensive pleasure of a pipe 
brown October; of listening to the gossip 
of the comfortable farmer’s wife, of the 
parson and his family, of his sermons, and 
his pig; over a fragrant cup of young hy- 
son, or rapt in the delicious luxuries of cus- 
tards or whipped creams. 
vision of wondrous witchery, and with a 
curtesey and a smile of winning and mys- 
terious magic, takes her seat just opposite. 
It is the farmer’s daughter, a living creature 
of eighteen; fair as the lilly, fresh as May 
dew, rosy as the rose itself, graceful as the 
peacock perched on the pales there by the 
window, sweet as a posy of violets and clove 
gillivers, modest as early morn, and amiable 
as your own imagination of Desdemona or 
Gertrude of Wyoming. You are lost. It’s 
allover with you. I wouldn’t give an empty 
filbert, or a frog- -bitten strawberry, for your 


ay of mind, if that glittering creature, 


e not as pitiful as she is fair. And that 
comes of going into the country, out of the 
way of vanity and temptation, and fancying 


“Lknew you, | 





a husband’s heart; 
the muttering of spleen; 
and cheerless home; the 
and deserted hearth; these and other name- 
less neglects—without a crime among them 
have harrowed to the quick the core of 
‘many a man, and planted there beyond the 
lreach of cure, the germ of dark despair. 
}Oh! mi: ry Woman, 





and a jug of 


In walks a fairy4 





He once | est: ablished cont’ ntment.—* 7'he Hall and 
| the Hamlet, ’ by Willhium Howitt. 


Wives of Wo rking Mer n.—Sygpking of 


} 


the middle ranks of life, a good writer ob- 
»iserved: “There we beh 
ther glory; 
els; not a puppet tobe dé indled by fops, an 


vol d & Woman in all 
not ado!l to carry silks and jew- 


idol of profane adoration, revere need to- -day, 
discarded to-morrow; admired, but not re- 


spected ; desired, but not esteemed; ruling 


by passion, not affection; imparting her 
weakness, not her constancy, to the sex 
which she should exalt; the source and mir- 
ror of vanity. We see her, as a wife, par- 
taking the cares and guiding the labors of 
her husband, and by her domestic diligence 


ispreading cheerfulness all around her; for 


his sake sharing the decent refinements of 


the world without being fond of them; pla- 
icing all her joy, all her happiness, in the 


towns and theatres, and thronged assemblies | Metited approbation of the man she loves. 


As a mother, we tind her the affectionate, 


the ardent instructress of the children she 
has tended from their infancy; 
them up to thought and virtue, to medita- 
ition and benevolence; ade fressing them as 


training 


ational beinws, and pre paring the m to be- 


come men and women In thei ‘ir turn. 


The Wife—lIt needs no ouilt to break 
the absence of content 
the untidy dress, 
forbidding scowl, 


before that long, sad 
sight arrives, dwell on the recollection of 


he: ‘r youth, and cherishing the dear idea of 
that tuneful time, awake and keep alive 
the promises she then so kindly gave; and 
though she may be the injured one—the 
forgotten, not the forgetful wife—a happy 


allusion to that hour of peace and love—a 


kindly welcome to a comfortable home—a 
smile of love to banish hostile words—a kiss 
of peace to pardon all the past, and the 
hardest heart that ever locked itself within 
the breest of selfish man will soften to her 
charms, and bid her live as she had hoped, 
for years in matchless bliss—loved, loving 


and content—the soother of the sorrowing 


hour—the source of comfort and the spring 
of joy. 





Female Culture—The great entertain- 


ments of all ages are reading, conversation, 
and thought. 
life is not enriched by these, it becomes 
meagre and dull, indeed. 
prove sources of pleasure just in proportion 
to previous intellectual culture. 
that mind to have subject matter of plea- 
surable thought during its solitary hours, 
which has no knowledge of the treasures 
of literature and science, which has made 
no extensive acquaintance with the distant 
and the past? 
between those who know nothing? But 


If our existence after middle 
And these will 


How is 


And what is conversation 


ad 3 
5. AA * 
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on the other hand, what delight is that ito be formed, and will certainly be judge ed| with a lot of good, thrifty cows, to yicj 
mind able to receive and impxrt, which is) lof by the world. We ought, therefore, to! | good rich cream, and a good hand to chy 
able to discuss any topic that comes up, | be slow and cautiousin contracting intimacy ;| anda good neat wife with good clean hanj 
with accuracy, coplousness, eloquence and | but when a virtuous friends ship i is once es- | to work it in a good thorough manner, 
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beauty The woman who possesses this/tablished, we must ever consider it as a | will have real good bitter-no mistake Mand 
power can never fail to render herself|sacred engagement—Dr. Blair. | Maine Farmer. m 
agreeable and usefulin any circle into which ELEMENT TO, tom ——- 
she may be thrown, and when she is so ME fe 7 ANICS ,? DEPAR TMENT. | Stone Cutting Machine—Mr. Chay] 
she cannot fail to be he ippy. A full mind, FLEET: ted Seer eee Thee ilson; of Springfiel d, M: iss., has patent, Ja 
‘ That Air Chmrn. an invention for cutting stone, Which hii ecit 


a large heart, and an eloque nt tongue. are 
among the most precious of human things. 
The young forsake their sports and go: ither 
around, the old draw nigh to hear, and all 
involuntary bow down to the supremacy of 
mind. These endowments add brilliancy 
to youth and beauty, and when all other 
charms are departed, they make old agi 
awe venerable, and beloved. 


Some time ago we gave a notice of a! fait to work wonders in the process, (glial 
newly invented “churn, called the “ Atmos-| of the machines is now In operation nia J 
pheric Churn.” The principle of its action,| Haven, Conn., where the incredulous mfg 
‘lin bringing butter, was the forcing a stream) at any day view it dressing stone at; orn 
of atmospheric air through the cream during} rate of a square foct in from one tot 
its agitation, while being churned. It was! minutes, and with two attendants only, 
a patent, and it is said a right to make and/a limited amount of steam power doles 
vend it in a single state, has been sold for| labor of more thana hundred men. — iy 














ten thousand dollars, is said to be no mistake in the thing 
“YOUNG MEN’S DEPARTMENT. |. It seems, however, that the principle of| if so, it promises to make stone s super 
“9 ‘iret an Reet forcing air through cream, in the spud brick, and revolutionize entirely our mo Tl 
of building. the £ 


The Habit of Reading—Young men|butter making, is not new. If this be the 
should always cultivate a habit of reading, | fact, all that the patentees can hold, istheir| By an apparatus like that used in qam@ys 
for it may be to them, not only the means|#ode of forcing the air through, and not the} mills, the block of stone to be dressedgamets f 
of information, but the principal source of|principle of it. _ made to pass under the action of cufmaess: 
many of the finest and highest enjoyments| Mr. Nathan N. Barlow, of Homer, N. Y.,| which move back and forth over its ;qggeect 
of life. They who make good books their has published a communication in the last} From six to twelve circular cast steel pgm pe 4 
constant companion, will never want good Boston Cultivator, on the subject of atmos-| seven inches in diameter, and about as th Fr 
and faithful friends in their prosperous days, pheric churns » accompanied with a drawing| as a common circular saw of that size, Mincree 
or their seasons of reverse. There can be/of one, which he says he invented in 18: 36. placed alternately with iron washers igjeomm 
no blank in the lives of these persons, who, He found, by experiment, that although the} sixteenths of an inch thick and less in dgathe 4 
from active love, hold daily fellowship with mode he adopted brought the butter rather] eter than the plates by one-fourth of[Mchases 
the wisest and best of the race. We think| quicker than the commgn mode, he could|inch, These washers and plates being immade, 
we could hardly be tempted to exchange /not collect the particles of butter that/ly connected and firmly fastened togeiil The 
our habit of reading for any other friend it formed, together, into a mass, without much| form a solid cylinder or broad wheel, terqlat the 
may be our fortune to find on earth. And | trouble, and that the dash churn still took| the eutter, presenting to any surface igfeembe 
we are sure that any young man who will |precedence, and he applied the principle to} rolled over, numerous smooth steel ef M. | 
make this habit his friend, will ever esteem |that. This he says was a great “improve-| three-sixteenth of an inch apart and @@fbead ¢ 




















itamong the wisest steps of. his life; and so|}ment; for it not only causes the cream tojeighth of aninch deep. Twoof these ne 
we counsel the young, from our own expe- change sooner, by communicating a stronger ters bei ‘ing each supplied 1 with a strong Presid 
rience, among all aher gettings in this ebullition than can be obtained from the] are set to revolve in a stout head of Gen 
world, to get the habit, the Tove of reading, |Simple dash churn, while those who have|below which they project. This heaielevati 


-—and always to have at hand a good book |them in use, declare they obtain a larger| made to pass briskly back and forth ag™ The 
with which to fill up every leisure hour.| proportion of butter, determined by actual / the stone as it is slowly moved along ugmmrounde 
In this way they may come at last to know, | weight. neath, the cutters taking only such ngjjmined | 
that the gems of life are found in its waste} 1 construct the handle of the common|as is given them by being rolled over The 
places. dash, hollow, with a ferule at the top, and| face me eir 01 
——~—-—. insert in that ferule a valve that opens out-| of a carriage wheel on a road—crunlggyng all 

Friendship—In young minds there is|ward, (downward?) so that when the dash| the stone in their course quite toa pom 0 cut. ¢ 
commonly a strong propensity to particular |is raised, the air draws in, and when it de-|and with a power which no granitegiield or 








intimacies and friendships. Youth, indeed, |scends, the valve closes; and thus you per-| withstand, taking away a very little Eva 
is the season when friendships are some-|ceive that the air is drawn into the churn/time, but coming very often, and effect#iifcumula 
times formed, which not only continue|by the vacuum formed by raising the dash, | doing the work. The cutters are set iflmland of 








through succeeding life, but which glow tojand by the operation of churning there is| head at an inclination of about twentiP™Ausr 
the last, with a tenderness unknown to the|a continual current of air passing through} grees from a horizontal line, bringing pected 
connexions begun in cooler years. The|the cream in the churn.” side of the cutting edge twenty degiiitiews ay 
propensity, therefore, is not to be discovr-| We perceive, by the cut in the Cultiva-|lower than the other side, and so as i Olmutz, 
aged, though, at the time, it must be regu-/} tor, that there isa short tube inserted thro’| away the stone by a beveled edge. nna ear 
lated with much cireumspection and care. | the lid of the churn, through which the air| head traverses with great rapidity taki The F 











ia Too many of the pretended friendships escapes. Thus, by using Mr. Barlow’s in-|if needed, to the depth of one and 4 poned ui 

; of youth are mere combinationsin pleasure. | vention, you have an atmospheric churn,| inches and at the rate of a square fi allegi: 
a They are often founded on capricious likings, | which combines all the advantages of the}less than one minute. In order to feel A skh 
a: suddenly contracted, and as suddenly dis-|old dash churn, with the new atmospheric machine without losing time in puttigiplace at 
= sulved. Sometimes they are the effect ofjaction. All that you need do is to have a/ and removing the stone, a circular Tilfim The Rot 
| 4 interested complaisance and flattery on the | hollow handle made, with a valve or clapper| and two false ways (or beds) are coo'#f@idlorins fo; 
ss. one side, and of credulous fondness on the | fixed in to its upper end. If you wish to Pouan 


other. Such rash and dangerous connexions | be a little more systematic, you can have a} Dog Power—A dog power has HiPDege be 
should be avoided, lest they afterwards load |thermometer set into the side in such alivented, consisting of a wheel 1] !iitiygs 
us with dishonor. manner as to. communicate with the cream, diameter, inside of which the dog ) establi 
We should ever have it fixed in our mem-}and by keeping the cream ata temperature| like a squirrel in his cage. This p"EtheDak 
ories, that by the character of those whom /of fifty-nine degrees, you will have all the| applied to a circular saw, a lathe, ch"[iiihas ced 
B we choose for our friends, our own is likely | requisites of a philosophical churn. Then,| pumping, and. washing. Duchy 0 
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GENERA INTELLIGENCE. 








“gar Nothing of importance has yet beech 
je in the Legislature. Great excite- 
gent has prevailed among the members on 
count of the prevalence of brain fever at 

ysing, and talk of an adjournment to 
Jackson or Detroit, has been had. The ex- 
ritement’ appears to have been somewhat 
alayed by the report of a committee. 
ge There has been a row in the Ohio 
Legislature, in determining who is Gov- 
anor, and it does not seem to be yet at an 
end. 

No important business has been 

transacted in Congress. 

Arrival of the Washington. 

New York, Jan. 8—P. M. 

The steamer Washington left Bremen on 
the 20th ult. making the passage in 19 
days. She brings 60 passengers. Advi- 
ws from Havre to the 18th ult. say busi- 
ness continues to improve daily since the 
lection of Louis Napoleon. Prices. of sta- 
le articles were on the advance. 

France.—Paris tranquil, and there was 
increase of contidence perceptible in the 
commercial classes of the metropolis and of 
the departments. Large ona fide pur- 
hases of the French funds have been 
made, which were still on the rise. 

The new President was to be proclaimed 
at the Hotel de Ville on the 2Ist of De- 
ember, and the new cabinet afterwards. 

M. O. Dillon Barrett was to be at the 
head. of the new government, and M. Lam- 

ine is likely to be in nomination as Vice 
President of the Republic. 

Gen. Cavaighac was likely to receive the 
levation of Marshall of France. 

The Pope still remains at Gueta, sur- 
rounded by diplomatists. He has deter- 
mined to take refuge in France. 

The Hungarians were burning down 
heir own towns and villages, and destroy- 
ing all means of communication, in order 
0 cut. off the invading Austrian army, by 
ld or starvation. 

Eneuanp.—There is an increased ac- 
cumulation of bullion in the Bank of Eng- 

id of nearly £15,000,000. 

Austria.—The new Emperor was ex- 
pecled'in Vienna on the 7th, to hold re- 
Mews and take oaths. He will return to 
Olmutz, and remove with the Diet to Vi- 
emnaearly in January. 

The Hungarian campaign had been post- 
poned until the troops had taken the oath 
f allegiance to the Emperor. 

A skirmish was reported to have taken 
pace at Bruch, and the Hungarians beaten. 
The Rothschilds had advanced. one million 
lorins for the use of the army. 

Potanp==A letter from Posen, dated 
Vecember 5th,’ in the Colonge Gazette, 

vs—Prussia, on condition that’ Russia. is 
“establish the Kingdom of Poland, and 

* Dake-of*Lenctonburg placed as King, 

ceded. to Russia that part of the Grand 
Duchy of Posen: which has -not: been-incor- 
porated into: Germany. « Formal acts’ of 


state, at Kallisch, has reference to the exe- 

cution of this important treaty. 
NorwaL_k YESTERDAY,—SANDUSKY 

DAY.—So we The telegraph this af 


CO, 
=) 


Bank of Sandusky to-day. Both 
time, and we apprehend, but few of thei 
bills are held by our citizens.— Cleveland 
Plain Dealer, 4th. 

Late news is received from California, 
via Mexico. More gold has been discov- 
ered. The supply is inexhaustable. $100, 
1000 have been gathered daily. There is 
much sickness at the diggins. Two bar- 
rels of brandy sold there for $14,000. 

Tur Pirerms at Panama.—aA letter in 
this city, says the Albany Atlas, states that 
the thousands of adventurers who are now 
congregated on the Isthmus, waiting pas 
isage to Si 
ly, and have already been compelled to 
kill their jackasses and mules for food, and 
pay $100 a week for board. The next 
steam vessel does not leave Panama until 
the 15th of February. 

Wasuineron, Jan. &. 

The Senate having been organized at 
the usual hour, several petitions and mem- 
orials were presented. 

Mr. Hale presented several anti-slavery 
petitions. It was moved to receive and 
refer them to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

The Senate was deliberating the question 


A fire occurred this morning in the Gen- 
eral Post Office, which destroyed several 
official papers. 

A dispatch from New Orleans, January 6. 
says the cholera for a day or two past has 
been less destructive in its ravages: the 
number of deaths within the last 48 hours 
being only 77.—The number of deaths of 
Cholera and other causes was 131. 


—and the late rains had subsided and had 
given place to pleasant weather. 

The following account of the Pope’s 
flight from Rome into the Neapolitan ter- 
ritory, is furnished by the Naples corres- 
pondent of the Times: 

“Since the assassination of M. Rossi, the 
Pope remained a close prisoner in the 
Quirinal; nnd the Duke d’Harcourt, the 
French representative, was compelled to 
reside in the palace, for the purpose of af- 
fording the protection of his person and 
flag to the sovereign Pontiff, The busi- 
ness of the government went on in the 
Pope’s name, but without his sanction, and 
so far did he carry his resolution not to be 
dictated to, that he refused even to receive 
‘the reports, according to invariable custom, 
of the officer of the guard. Such a state 
of things could not long continue, and the 
members of the diplomatic corps, as it is 
said, arranged a plan for the liberation of 
his. Holliness, of-which the immediate exe- 
cution was intrusted to the Count d’Spaur, 





The arrival of the Russian counsellor in} 


To-| 
ternoon announces the suspension of the| 


thi se| 
banks had been in bad repute for some| 


in Francisco, are suffering great-| 


Citi-| 
zens were generally returning to their homes} 


previously agreed to, the Pope retired toa 
| private room for the purpose of apparently 
jconferring with the gentleman | have just 
jnamed, and there he disguised@himself in 
ithe Bavarian leeation. In a few minutes 
the carriage of the Minister was called, and 

1¢ Count de Spaur followed by the Pope 
‘ ed servant, descended the 
lerand staircase, entered the carriage, the 
; Pope mounted on the box alongside the 
chman. ‘The artifice sueceeded—no 
suspicion arose either in the Quirimal or the 
outward guards, and the good old man was 
enabled to breathe the air of liberty. Im- 
mediately on arrival at the residence of the 
Bavarian Minister another transposition was 
made.—The Pope took off the livery Suit 
land dressed himself in the usual custom of 
|the mizister’s chaplain, or awmonier, and 
|M. de Spaur having already given notice 
|of his intention of going to Naples, and re- 
ceive passports from the Government, post 
‘horses were soon procured, the Count and 
| his supposed chaplain took their places in 
ithe carriage, and then happily cleared the 
loates of Rome. It was some time before 
| the mil as discovered, as of course 
due care was used by those in the secret 
| to say that the Pontiff was engaged in his 
idevotion, and could not be disturbed. 
| When the flight became known, the minis- 
| try was thunderstruck, and as I hear dra- 
|goons were dispatched to bring back the 
fugitive. But cither these measures failed 
jor the new Government hesitated in arrest- 
ling the person of an ambassador, and the 


j 
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of reception at the close of this dispatch.| Count de Spaur with his reverened charge 


‘crossed the frontier in safety. and arrived 
lat Gaeta, a large town, the first in the 
Neapolitan territory, uot far from Terracina. 
The Pope left the Quirinal on the evening 
of the 24th, and arrived at Gaeta on the 
night of the 25.” 

Britain.—The treaty making arrange- 
ments for the postage of letters transmitted 
by steamers, says the Union, has been re- 
ceived by the Europa. A Jetter from any 
part of England to any part of the United 
States,or vice versa, will cost 24 cents—pre- 
payment or not, at the option of the sender. 
Newspapers will be sent in the steamers of 
either country at a charge not exceeding 2 
cents, to be prepaid. Pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, &e., will be charged for each, not ex- 
ceeding 2 ounces, One penny or two cents, 
over 2 and not exceeding 3 ounces, 6d., or 
12 cents; over 3 and not exceeding 4 
ounces, 8d., or 16 cents, and 4 cents for each 
additional ounce or fraction. 

Last week the Cireuit Court sat in this 
county and the case between the Suspen- 
sion Bridge Companies and Charles Ellet, 
the engineer, was tried, and resulted in an- 
other verdict in favor of the companies. 
Mr. Ellet carried it up again tothe Supreme 
Court on questions of law. A negotiation 
was set on foot, which resulted in a final 
settlement of the whole diffieuly. Mr. El- 
let has received $7,000 for his services and 
expenses, and has left the State, so that we 
shall have no more of this quarrel.— Fr. 
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DETROIT PRICE CURRENT. 


Flour, bbl 3 56 $3 75)Salt, $1 31 FTE Sulmeribers are now 
Corn, bus. 37| Butter 13a14 known “Emporiom,” one of the largest and most com- 
On , lp 4 13 | Dicte assortments of Ready Made Clothing ever oered in 
ts, g¢gs, doz. this citv. Being manufactared under their own immediate 
Rye, B7| Hides, Ib. 3aG) | inspection, they can wartant it of the best material, work- 
Barley, t. 56) Wheat, bus. 75 | manship and style. Their geods having been recewtly pur- 
Hogs, 100 Ibs 2 50a3 00' Hams, Ib. 6a7 now selling inthe New York and Boston markets, they are 
Apples, bush 25a5t) Onions, bu. 50a63 consequently enabled to offer all descriptions of garments 
Potatoes, 50/Cranberries, 1 75 _ ee aoe: Pe ‘oon may He eb 
- roadclo! s; Cloth, Cassimere, Tweed an wanke 
Hay, ton, 8 O00al0 00 Buckwheat 100ibe. 1 50 Overcoats; Cloth. Cassimere and Tweed Frock, Dress and 
Wool, Ib. 14228 Indian meal, 1 00} Sack Coats. All descriptions, qualities, and styles of (loth, 
Peas, bu, 75, Beef, do 2 00a2 50 Cassimere, Prince Albert Cord, Tweed and Ratiinet Pantu= 
. oons. Satin, Velvet, Cashmere, Silk and Casseimere Vests. 
ay 6 PR yy ne Ib. retail, - Goodyeat’s India Rubber Goods, in all their varieties, to- 
er, . a oney. gether with a large stock of Shirts, Drawers, Stocks, Cra- 

Pork, 10 50a11 50/Apples, dried, 75 | vats, and Hosiery, of all descriptions. 

White fish, 6 00a6 50 Peaches, do 200) Persons ” ey J ng = of Gosteneet pee: 
r ing apparel, will find itto their advantage to ca fore 
Trout, 5 50a6 50 Clover seed, bu. 4 50 making their purchases, as they are determined to sell both 
Cod fish, Ib. 5a59)/Herd’s grassdo —1 00 | ut Wholesale and Retail, at prices which cannot fail to give 
Cheese, 6a8) Flax do 75 | satisfaction. Call and satisly yourselves, at the old store, 


** bbl 7é 





Wood, cord 2a 2 25'Lime, 





GARRETT & GEIGER, 
BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, 


Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Arenues, 


DETROIT. 


Books and Pamphlets printed and bound to or- 
der; blanks of every description, cards, handbills, 
together with all other kinds of work in our line 
of business, will be performed with promptness 
andaccuracy. Printingdone in colored inks. 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, CHEAP FOR CASH, 


E have constantly on hand one of the large-t ard best 
stocks of Gouds in Detreit. Thankful for the very 
liberal patronage of our friends, we solicit its continuance, 
assuring them that we will make it for their interest to call 
and see us. We have constantly on hand a supply of good 
Groceries for family use, and as we sell for cash, it enables 
us to offer either Dry Goods or Groceries, at the lowest pos- 
sible price. Onur 4s. 6d. Tea is too well known to reqnire 
farther comment. We will only say, beware of a spurious 
article, that many will atti mpt to palm off. 
HOLMES & BABCOCK, 
jan.1. Woodward Avenue. 


Michigan Book Store. 
MORSE & SON, wholesale and retail 
e dealers in BOOKS AND STATIONARY, Continue 
business at the old stand, on Jefferson Avenue, 
Detroit. They respectfully invite Country Mer- 
chants and Teachers, to their extensive stock of 
SCHOOL AND CLASSICAL BOOKS, embracing every 
kind in use. Their assortment of Miscellaneous 
Books is very large, and in good bindings, from 
which a better selection can be made for rowy- 
SHIP AND FAMILY LipRaRigs, than at any other 
establishment. . 

They also keep on hand, all kinds of English 
and American statioxary ; five Foolscap and 
Letter Paper; Printing Paper, (superior quality; ) 
Printing Ink, Wrapping Paper, &c. &c. Also, 
Medical and Law Books. jan. 15, 1849 


To Country Merchants & Others. 
Te E Subscribers bave established themselves in Detroit, 
and 








for the purpose of furni-hing this State with Orockery 
Glass Ware, a equally as advantageous terms us can 
be obtaimed at any Evstern House. 

Our stock of common, plain and fine printed ware is now 
complete, and is of the must modern shapes, patterns and 
colors, freshly imported and expressly adapted to this mar- 
ket, and wil be cerefully packed at New Vork and Boston 
mekingytices, Alsoan extensive stock of Charch, Parlor, 
Brand ant (fice Lamps, Chandeliers, Girandules, Globes, 
Chumneys, Wicks, Silver Plated and Britannia Ware, Tea 
Trays and Waiters, Funcy Goods, &c. &c. &c. 

jan. 1, 1849 A. E. & 8.3. MATHER & CO, 

Kearsley's New Block, Jeff. above Woodward ave. 





WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 


LEX. M’FARREN, Bookseller and Station- 

er, 137 Jefferson Avenue, (Smart’s Block, ) 
Detroit, keeps constantly for sale a complete as- 
sortment of Miscellaneous, School and Classical 
Books; Letter and Cap paper, plain and ruled; 
Quills, Ink, Sealing wax, Cutlery, Wrapping pa- 
per, Printing paper of all sizes; and Book, News 
and Cannister nk of various kinds; Blank books, 
and half bound, of every vanety of ruling; 

am Books, &c. To Merchants, Teach- 


ward avenues 
HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 





AND WI!OLESALE BOOK & STATIONERY STORE 


wens undersigned begs to inform book buyers, book sell- 
ers, teachers and dealers in books, stationery, and paper 
hangings, borders, fireboard views and wicdow paper, that 
they have this day opened an extensive Book, Stationery and 
Paper Hanging Establishment, which comprises a general 
assortmeut of books in the various departments of literature, 
and where a full stock of school and classical books, (in ge- 
neral use;) Law, Mepican and Tueo.ocica, Works, Mis- 
cellaneous Books and Vaper Hangings, in great varieties, can 
be had at eastern prices. 
Their facilities as publishers enable them to offer books 
on as reasonable terms as any of the eastern honses. Or- 
ders from the conntry respectfally solicited and promptly at- 
tended to. Citizens and the public generally are invited to 
cal] and examine our stock, as we feel confident inducements 
are offered to purchasers rarely met. 

F. P. MARKHAM, 170, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit. 


Detroit Seed Store. 


' F, Parker and Brother offer for sale a tull assortment 
of Garden, Field and Flower Seeds and Agriculinral 
Implements, Ploughs, Corn Shellers. Seed Plants, Straw 
Cutters, &c &c. F. F. PARKER & BRO 
jan. 1 Agents, Genesee Seed Store. 








Crockery, China & Glassware. 
RED’'K WETMORE would respectfully invite the at- 


tention of all wishing to purchase Crockery, China, 
Glassware, Looking Glasses, Brittania Ware, Solar Lard 
Lamps. Store Lumps, Camph ne Lamps, Girandoles, Silver 
plated Ware, Teatrays, Knives, Forks, Spoons, &c., to call 
and examine his prices and Stock, before purchasing. Hav- 
ing a very large and fine stock of all articles in his line, he is 
prepared to sell at very low prices, at the old Crockery Store 
“ Eldred’s Block,” Jefferson Avenue, near Woodward, 
Detroit, Jan. 1, 184 


HE Very best assortment of DRY GOODS, 
BONNETS & RIBBONS, Groceries, Pa- 
per Hangings and Window Shades may be found 
at Wholesale or Reteil, at 


JAMES A. HICKS’, 

130 JEFFER ON AVENUE, DETROIT, 

At prices that will defy competition. A general 
assortment of housekeeper’s articles, consisting 
in part of Carpets, Feathers, Marseilles Quilts, 
Blankets, &c., alwayson hand. Tee and Cof- 
fee drinkers are particularly invited to examine 
his 4s Young Hyson and Gunpowder tea, and his 
Coffee and Sugar, for he feels confident they will 
pronounce these articles the best in the market 
for the price. 


LUTHER BEECHER’S, 
(Next door to the Michigan State Bank.) 
CARPETS AND DRY GOODS. 


HE Best assortment that can be found in the 
City of Detroit, consisting of: 

Super Imperial Brussels and Wilton carpets, 10s 
to 18s; splendid three ply Lawrence and Thomp- 
sonville carpets, 10s to 12s; super two ply ingrain 
carpets; new pattern carpets, 6s to 8s; as- 
sortment all wool Auburn carpets. 4s 6d to 6s: 
beautiful union carpets, ingrain pattern, 2s to 4s. 
Venetian stair carpets, ruggs, druggetts, d&c., 
&c., cheap. 

GF in all, over 14,000 yards, and will be sold 
ata small advance cost. Dry Goods and 
Dry Groceries I will sell eitherat Wholesale or 
Retail at lower prices than any other establish- 
ment in the city. 











ers and others buying in quantities, a dis- 
count made. Sabbath School and Bible Bociety 
Depontery. 


jan.l. 


HE PUBLIC. _ 
to offer at their well J Nie. Fork Dye Howse.” W up my od 


chased at the unprecedented low prices at which goods are 







TO T 
have : 
~* New York Dye- House,” Woodward Avenue, nex: 


K. Coyle’s store, and opposite the old Depot. 
prepared, a heretofore, to 


DYE SILK, WOOLLEN AND COTTON 
Merinv Shawls cieaned and dyed; Moreen Curtains, white 
Kid Gloves, Carpets, &v., &e. cleaned. Gentlemen's 
(Clothes cleaned and ayed in Eastern style, and Woolley 
Yurn dyed to any pattern. 

Detroit, Jan. 1, 1249. H. A. YOUNG, 


Detroit Plaster Mill, 

HE Undersi have erected a Plaster Mi} upon 

wharf adjoining Wm. Brewster's storehouse below 

near the feot of Randolph street, which will be in full ¢ 

ration by the middle of January next. Having a large y 
of stone plaster on hand, of two different kinds, 

y white, and Grand River, Canada, which isa superior g. DS | 
ticle and well tested. We will be able to s the ax 
mer and mechanic with any quantity or quality he » 
want. We expect to keep a constant supply on Tuna, 
to sell at such rates as will indace the purchaser to 
presuming that he will be glad to purchase fresh from 
mill, usi.g his own bags and boxes, and thos save not oni 
the weight now lost in the barrell, but the cost of the ba 
itself, which will be the difference made in the price, t} 
saving to himself something like two dollars per ton. W, 
shall also grind corn in the ear, and other coarse grain 


DAVID FRENCH, Agent, 
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Detroit, January 1, 1849. 


Real Estate Agency. 
Detroit Micmieay. 
5 ee undersigned have unequalled facilities for the 
chase and sale of Real Estate; the payment of T; 
Reclaiming Lands scld for Taxes; the purchase of 
at Tax Sales; the Examination of Titles; the Enrry ¢ 
State or Government Lands; the Exammation and Plattiy 
of Lands ; Leasing City and Village Property, and Colle 
ing Bonds, Mortgages, and other evidences of debt ; the pu. 
chase and sale of Michig«n State Liabilities &ec. 
They have caretul and trustworthy Agents at the prin 
pal places in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Wiskonsan, and low 
and in each of the organized Counties of this State, 
have also Township Plats of nearly all the Towns of 
State. They have for sale the following unimproved la 
lying in the several counties of Michigan, as follows : 





— 


llegan, 45,000| Lapeer, 

Barry, 32,000] Lenawee, vat 
Berrien, 15,000) Livingston, nit 
Branch, 11,000} Macomb, 
Cass, 2,300} Monroe, _ 

Calhoun, 15:00 Oakland, ow t 
Clinton, 24,000 Ottawa, hi 
Faton, 12,000 Shiawassee, rea 
Gennessee, 15,000} Saginaw, 

Hiilsdale, 10,000] St. Clair, eelis 
Ingham, 9,060)St. Joseph, car 
Tonia, 35,000] Van Buren, dy n 
Jackson, 5,000] Washtenaw, y hit 
Kent, 22,000) Wayne, t 

Kalamazoo, 12,000 is 


The above lands embrace every va’ 
surface, location, &c. They were most 
early day and selected by practical agriculturists. A 
them are large tracts of splendia pine land-. 

CITY AND VILLAGE PROPERTY, Consisting 
brick and wood stores, dwelling houses and lots, and vac 
lots in the cities of Detroit and Monroe, and in the villa 
of Ann Arbor, Jackson, Marshall, Kalamazoo. &c., also 
proved farms in almost every county im the state, All of! 
foregoing property w.il be sols ut reasonable prices and 
easy terms. itles warranted, and taxes all J a to date 
sale. jan. MACY & DRIGGS. 


YING & SCOURING.—The 
scriber, having opened a dying establish 
North side of Jefferson Avenue, (corner of Jefe 
son Avenue and Shelby Street.) nearly opposi 
the Michigan Exchange, is prepared to exect 
orders of every description in hie line of busines, 
and ina style which has never been surpass 

the Western country. Shawls, Scarfe, Merinoes, 
China ecrapes, and every species of foreign fabric, 
dyed and finished in the best style. Moreens , 
Damask curtains, dyed and watered, Gentle gpther 
men’s wearing axparrel scoured, and the coloMiibe was 
renovated or dyed, without takin “Uy neni) th 
apart. LL me 


M. CHAPP 
Detroit, Oct. 7, 1848. all 


TERMS.—The Micutgas Fares is publis 
ed twice a month, by Warren Isnam, at 
dollar a year in advance; after three months, § 
25; after six months, $1.50; after nine mon 
$1.75. No subscription taken for Jess than 0 
year, nor discontinued till all arreareges are pt 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars. 


at 


































OF’ Wholesale and Rooms, Up Stairs. 
fat. CUTHER BEECHER 


Office on King’s corner, thivtl story. 








